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PREFACE 


This book, intended for the Higher Secondary Stage, contains 
passages for the study of English as First language (L1) and Second 
language (L2).. The teaching objectives for the L1 and L2 groups 
are, however, different. 

While compiling the anthology the Council circulated through its 
journal The Samsad Parichiti a number of tentative teaching objectives, 
and titles of pieces that. might be used in reafizing them, inviting 
comments thereon from practising teachers, among others. The 
'comments received have greatly helped the final selection. 

The comments include a complaint that for several years a number 
of children have been finishing school with but little command of 
English. This confirms our finding, arrived at through an analysis of 
the students performance in the Higher Secondary Examinations, that 
by far the largest majority-of the L2 group need a great deal more 
practice in comprehending and writing simple English than hither-' 
to given. 

But much as. we should like to take advantage of the modern 
methodology of teaching English as a Second/Foreign language, we 
cannot ignore the fact that the use of English literature as a means, 
if not the sole means, of павета the languages is firmly" established 
in West Bengal. > 

We have attempted to avoid individual ета in selecting 
appropriate texts and have aimed at a balanced and purposeful design 
in the syllabus. The pieces have been selected after a careful con- 
sideration of the objectives stated in the syllabus. Indeed, the passages 
compiled here for the L1 group are purely.literary ; those for the L2 
group are by and large so. We have also provided some additional 
materials so that the anthology may offer scope for future changes in 
the course ; serious and inquisitive students, if they choose to do so, 
may also benefit from the extra reading materials. 

GROUP A SYLLABUS 

The answers offered for.the Н. S. finals show that most of those. . 
who go in for English as their L1 have a fairly good command of the 
language. We have, therefore, considered it appropriate that the 
difficulty level of the literature they are to study measures up to the 
standard expected of one studying the literature in one's mother 
tongue at this stage. In addition to the passages to be prescribed 
from this book, they will be тешеп to study Standard works of 
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literature written in differet centuries. The final examinations will 
require them to interpret literature in accordance with their cognitive 
maturity. 

GROUP B SYLLABUS 

For the L2 group what is now to be prescribed is not just rela- 
tively easy literary passages but, more importantly, language work > 
on them. The details in this regard can be found in the book con- 
taining the H. S. Syllabuses, which will be published from time to 
time. But at this point we may urge everybody concerned with pre- 
paring this group for the H. S. finals to note that questions will be so 
set as to discourage memorized answers. So the students must be 
taught to write answers themselves rather thán be given prepared 
answers to memorize. 

The questions set on the passages from this book will require the L2 
group to show a thorough acquaintance with the passages concerned : 
for the purposes of examination no passage, or part thereof, Will be 
considered more or less important than the rest. No unfair demand 
will be made of the examinees. Those who follow the course in all its 
components, as set out in the syllabus, may expect to get good marks. 

The weightage on the different components of the course will 
be so distributed as to reward every bit of learning that the student 
achieves. In measuring comprehension, for example, maximum 
credit will be given for the examinees' understanding of the given 
passage, while his power of precise expression in correct English will 
be measured by a number of different questions. 

But unlike in the years past, the passages for comprehension test 
will be unseen, for though comprehension 15 of considerable value 
in life, such comprehension can be measured only by confronting 
the examinee with reading materials that he has not seen before. The 
unseen passages will be taken from English newspapers and other 
appropriate sources. Ў 

A new feature of the L2 syllabus is a list of words in phonemic 
transcription. The words have been stressed. As part of the L2 
сошве; this section is intended as a beginning of the teaching of pro- 
nunciation. In the final examinations there will be a recognition 
(Et mo prodatom) wat on e wordi шей, боці we do ape dat 
innat, as ME er of trained school teachers who will be teaching 
ы мораи class how words like these are correctly 
has been included for the Ut ced Ach aaa apres Bioweven 

her only. 
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As in the past, teaching letter-writing remains an important aim. 
But all our effort is now to be directed at teaching the writing of precise 
letters in the learner’s own English. While the syllabus explains how 
the examinations will make this demand, suffice it to say here that 
topics that are best treated in essays will no longer be set for letter 
writing. Nor will the examinees be asked to write letters in English to 
persons with whom they normally communicate in their first languages. 
(Incidentally, it has been found that adolescents tend to run short of 
ideas when they are asked to write in English to their relatives and 
close acquaintances because, perhaps, they may not feel it as a real-life 
exigency. The skill is best imparted through the mother tongue.) 

Since, as has been already noted, success with the text materials 
presented in this book will considerably depend on how effectively 
the learner grapples with the other parts of the course, a few words 
about essay-writing will be in order here. Writing long essays, like 
long letters, is a specialized skill which is difficult to impart to the 
thousands of students we have to deal with at this level. The essay 
for this group will mean two or three coherent paragraphs within a 
prescribed length. 

ALTERNATIVE ENGLISH SYLLABUS 

This course is a condensed version of the Group A course. 

* Onefinalnote. A syllabus is an on-going project. Unfortunately, 
in India neither the text books nor the syllabuses of which they form 
part can be revised as often as they are in richer countries, but the 
“feedback’ received meanwhile from the teachers who will be transac- 
ting the new English syllabus will be of great help when the Council 
can afford another revision. 

Finally, we offer our sincere thanks to the learned members of 
the Board of Studies in English who took immense pains to construct 
the syllabuses and prepare the anthology keeping in view the cognitive 
level of the students, the infrastructural inadequacies of school plant 
resources, as well as the nationally accepted objectives of teaching 
English at the Higher Secondary stage. 


ANILA Desi 
President 
West Bengal Council of 
Higher Secondary Education 
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E. R. Braithwaite 


1. JOB HUNTING 


While operating from the R.A.F. Station at Hornchurch in 
Essex during the war, I had met and been frequently entertained by 
an elderly couple who lived not far away at Brentwood ; I had kept 
in touch with them ever since and had promised to stay with them 
after demobilization. I now went to live with them, and soon felt 
completely at home and at peace. They both professed to be atheists, 
but, judging by their conduct, they exhibited in their daily lives all 
those attributes which are fundamental to real, active Christianity. 
They were thoughtful for my comfort in every way, and shared many 
of my interests and pursuits with a zest which might well have been 
envied by much younger people. Together we went down to Torquay 
for a two-week holiday and returned to Brentwood completely 
refreshed. 

Shortly after our return, I visited the Appointment Office, ies I 
was interviewed by two courteous, impersonal men who questioned 
me closely on my academic background, service career and experience 
in industry. I explained that after graduating І had worked for two 
years as a Communications Engineer for the Standard Oil Company 
at their Aruba Refinery, earning enough to pay for post graduate 
Study in England. At the end of the interview they told me that I 
would be notified of any vacancies suitable to my experience and quali- 
fications. Two weeks later I received a letter from the Appointments 
Office, together with a list of three firms, each of which had vacancies 
for qualified Communications Engineers. I promptly wrote to each 
one, stating my qualifications and experience, and soon received 
very encouraging replies, each with an invitation to an interview. 
Everything was working very smoothly and I felt on top of the world. 

I was nervous as I stood in front of the Head Office in Mayfair ; 
this firm had a high international reputation and the thought of being 
associated with it added to my excitement. Anyway, I reasoned, 
this was the first of the interviews, and if I boobed here there were still 
two chances remaining. The uniformed commissionaire courteously 
opened the large doors for me, and as I approached the receptionist's | 
desk she smiled quite pleasantly. 

“Good morning.’ Her brows were raised in polite enquiry. 

‘Good morning.’ I replied. “Му name is Braithwaite. I am 
here for an interview with Mr Symonds.’ 
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I had taken a great deal of care with my appearance that morning. 
I was wearing my best suit with the right shirt and tie and pocket 
handkerchief ; my shoes were smartly polished, my teeth were well 
brushed and I was wearing my best smile—all this had passed the very 
critical inspection of Mr. and Mrs. Belmont with whom I lived. I 
might even say that I was quite proud of my appearance. Yet the recep- 
tionist's smile suddenly wavered and disappeared. She reached for 4 
large diary and consulted it as if to verify my statement, then she 
picked up the telephone and cupping her hand around the mouth- 
piece as if for greater privacy, spoke rapidly into it, watching me 
furtively the while. ‹ . 

‘will you come this way ? She set off down a wide corridor, 
- her back straight and stiff with a disapproval which was echoed in the 
tap-tap of her high heels. As I walked behind her I thought: 
normally she'd be swinging it from side to side ; now it's stiff with 
anger. ўў 
At the end of the corridor we entered an automatic lift ; the girl 
maintained a silent hostility and avoided looking at me. At the 
second floor we stepped out into a passage ón to which several rooms 
opened ; pausing briefly outside one of them she said ‘In there’, and 
quickly retreated to the lift. I knocked on the door and entered & 
spacious room where four men were seated at a large table. : 

Oneofthem rose, walked around to shake hands with me and 
introduced his colleagues, and then indicated a chair in which I seated 
myself. After a brief enquiry into my place of birth and R.A.F. service 
experience, they began to question me closely on telecommunications 
and the development of electronics in that field. The questions were 
studied, deliberate, and suddenly the nervousness which had plagued 
me all the morning disappeared ; now I was confident, at ease with a 
familiar subject. They questioned meon theory, equipment, circuits, 
operation ; on my training in the U.S.A., and on my experience there 
and in South America. They were thorough, but I was relaxed now ; 
the years of study, field work and post-graduate research were about 
to pay off, and I knew that I was holding my own, and even enjoying 
it. 

And then it was all over. Mr. Symonds, the gentleman who had 
welcomed me, leaned back in his chair and looked from one to another 
of his associates. They nodded to him and he said : 

‘Mr. Braithwaite, my associates and I are completely satisfied 
with your replies and feel sure that in terms of qualification, ability 
and experience, you are abundantly suited to.the post we have in min? 
But we are faced with a certain difficulty. Employing you would mea? 
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placing you in a position of authority over a number of our English 
employees, many of whom have been with us a very long time, and we 
feel that such an appointment would adversely affect the balance of 
good relationship which has always obtained in this firm. We could 
not offer you that post without the responsibility, neither would we 
ask you to accept the one or two other vacancies of a different type 
which do exist, for they. are unsuitable for someone with your high 
standard of education and ability. So I’m afraid, we will not be able to 
use you. At this he rose, extending his hand in the courtesy of 
dismissal. х 

I felt drained of strength and thought ; yet somehow I managed 
to leave that office, navigate the passage, lift and corridor, and walk 
out of the building into the busy sunlit street. I had just been brought 
face to face with something I had either forgotten or completely 
ignored for more than six exciting years—my black skin: It had not 
mattered when I volunteered for aircrew service in 1940, it had not 
mattered during the flying training or when I received my wings and 
was posted to a squadron ; it had not mattered in the hectic uncertain- 
ties of operational flying, of living and loving from day to day, brothered 
to men who like myself had no tomorrow and could not afford to fritter 
away today on the absurdities of prejudice ; it had not mattered when, 
uniformed and winged, I visited theatres and dance-halls, pubs and 
private houses. ; 

` Now, as I walked sadly away, I consciously averted my eyes from 
the sight of my face reflected fleetingly in the large plate-glass shop 
windows. Disappointment and resentment were a solid bitter rising 
lump inside me, I hurried into the nearest public lavatory and was 
violently sick. 

Relieved, I walked about, somewhat aimlessly, and tried to pull 
myself together. The more I thought of it the more I realized that 
the whole interview had been a waste of time. They had agreed on 
their decision before I had' walked into that office ; the receptionist 
had told them about my black face, and all that followed had been a 
cruel, meaningless charade. I stopped suddenly, struck by a new 
realization. Those folk must have looked at my name on the applica- 
tion forms and immediately assumed that I was white ; there was 
nothing about the name Braithwaite to indicate my colour, so the 

` flowery letters and pleasant invitation to interview were really intended 
for the white applicant they imagined me to be. God, how they must 
have hated me for the trick I had so unwittingly played on them ! 

Acting on a sudden impulse, I went into a telephone booth апа. 
in turn called the two remaining firms. I explained that I wanted to 
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let them know that I was a Negro, but would be very happy to attend 
for the interview if my colour was no barrier to possible employment. 
In each case I was thanked for telephoning, but informed that the 
post had already been filled and it had been their intention to write me 
to that effect. So that was that. Angered and disgusted, І caught а 
train to take me as quickly as possible to the only place in all Britain 
where I knew I would feel safe and wanted—the Belmont-home in 
Brentwood. 1 

Belief in an ideal dies hard, I had believed in an ideal for all the 
twenty-eight years of my life—the ideal of the British Ways of Life. 

It had sustained me when as a youth in a high school of nearly 
all white students I had had to work harder or run faster than they 
needed to do in order to make the grade. It had inspired me in my 
College and University years when ideals were dragged in the dust of 
disillusionment following the Spanish Civil War. Because of it 1 
had never sought to acquire American citizenship, and when, after 
graduation and two years of field work in Venezuela, I came to 
England for post-graduate study in 1939, I felt that at long last I was 
personally identified with the hub of fairness, tolerance and all the 
freedom. It was therefore without any hesitation that I volunteered for 
service with the Royal Air Force in 1940, willing and ready to lay 
down my life for the preservation of the ideal which had been my 
lodestar. But now the self-same ideal was gall and wormwood in 
my mouth. 

The majority of Britons at home have very little appreciation of 
what that intangible yet amazingly real and invaluable export—the 
British Way of Life—means to colonial people and they seem to giV€ 
little thought of the fantastic phenomenon of races so very different 
fr Ол! themselves in pigmentation, and widely scattered geographically; 
assiduously identifying themselves with British loyalties, beliefs and 
traditions. This attitude can easily be observed in the way in which 
the coloured Colonial will quote the British systems of Law, Education 
and Government, and will adopt fashions in dress and social codes 
even his knowledge of these things has depended largely on seconc" 
hand information. АП this is especially true of the West Indian 
Colonials, who are predominantly the descendants of slaves who 21@ 
forever removed from the cultural influence of their forefathers, and 
who lived, worked, and reared their children through the rigours 9 
slavery and the growing pains of gradual enfranchisement, according 
to the only example they knew—the British Way. , 

The ties which bind them to Britain are strong, and this is УГУ 
apparent on each occasion of a Royal visit when all of them, young 
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and old, rich and poor, join happily together in unrestrained and 
joyful demonstrations of welcome. Yes, it is wonderful to be British— 
until one comes to Britain. By dint of careful saving or through 
hard-won scholarships many of them arrive in Britain to be educated 
in the Arts and Sciences and in the varied processes of legislative and 
.administrative government. They come, bolstered by a firm, condi- 
tioned belief that Britain and the British stand for all that is best in 
both Christain and Democratic terms ; in their naivete they ascribe 
these high principles to all Britons, without exccption. 

I had grown up British in every way. Myself, my parents and 
my parents’ parents, none of us knew or could know any other way of 
living, of thinking, of being ; we knew no other cultural pattern, and | 
had never heard any of my forbears complain about being British. 
As a boy I was taught to appreciate English literature, poetry and 
prose, classical and contemporary, and it was absolutely natural for 
me to identify myself with the British heroes of the adventure stories 
against the villains of the piece who were invariably non-British.and 
so, to my boyish mind, more easily capable of villainous conduct. 
The more selective reading of my college and university life was marked 
by the same predilections for English literature and I did not hesitate 
to defend my preferences to my American colleagues. In fact, all 
the while in America, I vigorously resisted any criticism of Britain or 
British policy, even when in the privacy of my own room, closer 
examination clearly proved the reasonableness of such criticism. . . 

The betrayal I now felt was greater because it had been per- 
petrated with the greatest charm and courtesy. I realized at that 
moment that I was British, but, evidently not a Briton, and that fine 

' differentiation was now very important ; I would need to re-examine 
myself and my whole future in terms of this new appraisal. 


J. Bronowski et al. 
2. TECHNOLOGY FOR MANKIND 


Man has won his dominant position on this planet by his 
command of technology. Other animals have to take nature as they 
find her ; they must fit into the environment that she provides as best 
they can. Man alone changes the shape of his world. He moves. 
things about, he alters them in a constant effort to create an environ- 
ment more hospitable than that which nature has thrust him into. 
Technology is the sum total of all the different techniques by which 
man changes his environment. 

Technology is characteristic of all human societies, and it exists 
even among less developed tribes and communities. Even the Eskimo 
uses a number of techniques to make life more comfortable for him. 
He makes clothes ; he builds an igloo and a boat ; he uses needles and 
knives ; he gets food by means of fishing lines and harpoons. All 
these are techniques for changing his wild habitat into an environment 
that suits him better. А 

More advanced civilizations have more complex technologies, 
but the basic pattern is always the same. There must be means to get 
food, so the hunter invents the spear or the bow and arrow or tbe 
boomerang, and the farmer invents the hoe or the plough. There 
must be means to move things about, so the community domesticates 
the ox or the horse and invents the boat or the wheel. There must 
be means to ward off the weather, so the community makes clothes 
and huts and invents the tools that are needed to make them. These 
and other tools need to be strong and durable, so civilizations gradually 
move on from stone to bronze, from bronze to iron, and so on. And 
when we think of our present age as the age of light metals we see 
ourselves in the tradition of progress that began with stone "bronze 
and iron. Aa UR 

Our own technological progress, then, has been a natural conti- 
nuation of earlier trends. When today we breed new strains of corn, 
we A A. the same aims as the first farmers. And when we 
senda rocket above the atmos i i 
by the invention of the wheel. ges Ste uc oin the Line berra 

"However, there is one respect in which out technology is markedly 
different. We have transformed the simple tools of the past into 
complex machines. For example, man has used such a a as the 
hammer since long before historical records began. But it was only 
in historical times that he discovered that the hammer could be 
made into a trip hammer—that is, could be made to deliver its blow 
again and again automatically. When a tool is made to repeat the 
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same mechanical action, it becomes a machine. Modern civilization 
is built on the use of machines in this way. However clever they may 
appear, all machines at bottom are as simple as the water wheel ; 
they do nothing but save us from carrying out ourselves a fixed and 
repeated sequence of actions. > 22 

When machines repeat their actions, day in and day out, they А 
need a constant source-of power. Therefore a great deal of human 
invention in the last 300 years has been directed to taming the power 
hidden in nature, and to channelling it into steady sources of energy 
that can drive machines. Accordingly, inventions in the field of 
energy—all the way from the steam engine to the nuclear reactor— 
have an important place in technological growth. 

There is another aspect of the machine that will become more . 
and more important in the century ahead of us. Thisis the discovery 
that machines are also good at adding up columns of figures or flying 
an airplane on a fixed beam. Untila few years ago, we used machines 
only to do heavy repetitive work. Now we realise that all repetition 
is best done by machines, even if the operation is as complex as control- 
ling the sequence of processes in a chemical plant or calculating the 
price of its products. With this discovery we are on the threshold of 
a new age of industrial automation. : 

All progress in technology depends on а scientific understanding 
of the way in which nature works, in order that we may make her 
work for our ends. Pure science and technology are not independent 
fields of study. Agriculture cannot prosper without the study of 
genetics, light metals cannot be made without research in chemistry. 
and automation depends on electronic devices that need a detailed 
understanding of the physics of matter and of the logic of contro! 
systems. 

Above all, though, we must understand that technology is the 
application of scientific knowledge to human problems, like all 
knowledge, it can be applied for good or evil—and even when applied 
with the best of intentions, it can have evil results. In short, every. 
human advance carries with it not only automatic benefits but also a 
new responsibility ; and we must remain constantly aware of the 
dangers that lie in the possible misuse of our enormous skills. If 
properly used, however, those very skills could enable whole popula- 
tions to lead the kind of good life—both material and spiritual—that 
was once the privilege of a lucky few. 


. J. Bronowski 


3. SCIENCE AND WAR 


The sense of doom in us today is not a fear of science ; it is 
a fear of war. And the causes of war were not created by science. 

2 No, science has not invented war ; but it has turned it into a very 
different thing. Science has enlarged the mechanism of war, and it 
nas distorted it’ It has done this in at least two ways. 

First, science has obviously multiplied the power of the war- 
..makers. The weapons of the moment can kill more people more 
secretly and more unpleasantly than those of the past. This progress, 
as for want of another word I must call it—this progress has been 
going on for some time ; and for some time it has been said, of each 
new weapon, that it is so destructive or so horrible that it will frighten 
people into their wits, and force the nations to give up war for lack 
of cannon fodder. This hope has never been fulfilled, and I know no 
one who takes refuge in it today. The acts of men and women are 
not dictated by such simple compulsions ; and they themselves do not 
stand in any simple relation to the decision of the nations which they 
compose. Grapeshot and TNT and gas have not helped to outlaw 
war ; and I see no sign that the hydrogen bomb or a whiff of bacteria 
will be more successful in making men wise by compulsion. 

Secondly, science at the same time has given nations quite new 
occasions for falling out. I do not mean such simple objectives as 
someone else’s uranium or a Pacific Island which happens to be knee- 
deep in organic fertiliser. I do not even merely mean another 
nation’s factories and her skilled population. These are all parts of 
the surplus above our simple needs which they themselves help to 
create and which gives our civilisation its character. And war in our 
world battens on this surplus. This is the object of the greed of 
nations, and this also gives them the leisure to train and the means to 
arm for war. At bottom, we have remained individually too greedy 
to distribute our surplus and collectively too stupid to pile it up in апу 
more useful form than the traditional mountains of arms. Science 
can claim to have created the surplus in our societies, and we know 
from the working day how greatly it has increased in the last two 
hundred years. Science has created the surplus. Now put this year’s 
budget beside the budget of 1750, anywhere in the world, and you 
will see what we are doing with it. 
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I myself think there is a third dimension which science has added 
to modern war. It has created war nerves and the war on nerves. I 
am not thinking about the technical conditions for a war on nerves ; 
the camera man and the radio and the massed display of strength. I 
am thinking of the climate in which this stage lightning flickers and is 
made to seem real. The last twenty years have given us a frightening 
show of these mental states. There is а division in the mind of each 
of us, that has become plain, between the man and the brute ; and the 
rift can be opened, the man submerged; with a cynical simplicity, with 
the meanest tools of envy and frustration, which in my Boyhood 
would have been thought inconceivable in a civilised society. I shall 
come back to this cleavage in our minds, for itis so much more than an 
item in а list of war crimes. But it is an item. It helps to create the 
conditions for disaster. And I think that science has contributed to 
it. Science: thx fact that science is there, mysterious, powerful р 
the fact that most people are impressed by it but ignorant and helpless 
—all this seems to me to have contributed to the division in our minds. 
And scientists cannot escape the responsibility for this. They have 
enjoyed acting the mysterious stranger, the powerful voice without 
emotion, the expert andthe god. They have failed to make themselves 
comfortable in the talk of people in the street ; no one taught them 
the knack, of course, but they were not keen to learn. And now they 
find the distance which they enjoyed has turned to distrust, and the 
awe has turned to fear ; and people who are by no means fools really 
believe that we should be better off without science. 
. . These are the indictments which scientists cannot escape. Why 
is it the business of no one in particular to stop fitting science for death 
and to begin fitting it into our lives ? We will agree that warlike 
science is no more than a by-product of a warlike society. Science 
has merely provided the means, for good or for bad ; and society has 
seized it for baa. But what are we going to do about it ? 
_ There are по panacea at all ; and we had better face that. f There 
is nothing that we can do overnight, in a week or à month, which can 
straighten by a laying:on of hands the ancient distortion of our 
Society. 

Meánwhile we had better settle down to work, for our ultimate 
survival ; and we had better start now. We have seen that the diag- 
Nosis has turned out to be not very difficult. Science and our social 
habits are out of step. And the cure is no deeper either. We must 
learn to match them. And there is no way of learning this unless 
we learn to understand both. 

We may think that all that science has created is comfort ; and it 
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certainly has done that—the very word ‘comfortable’ in this modern 
а dates from the Industrial Revolution. But have we always 
Re d to think what science has done not to our mode of living but 
x PI ?. We talk about research for death, the threat of war and 
DAN ED of civilians who get killed. But have we always weighed 
аа. the increase in our own life span ? Let us do a small 
sum. The number of people killed in Great Britain in six years of war 
by German bombs, flying bombs and V 2’s was sixty thousand. They 
were an average lot of People, which means that on an average they 
lost half their expectation of life. Quite an easy long division shows 
that the effect of this on our population of fifty million people was to 
shorten the average span of life by less than one tenth of one per cent. 
This is considerably less than a fortnight. Put this on-the debit side. 
And on the credit side, we know that in the last hundred years the 
average span of life in England has increased by twenty years. That 
is the price of science, take it or leave it—a fortnight for twenty years 
of life. And these twenty years have been created by applying to 
daily life, to cl thing.and bedding, to hygiene and infection, to birth 
and death, the simple ideas of science—the fundamental ideas I have 
been talking about : order, cause and chance. If any ideas have a 


claim to be called creative, because they have created life, it is the 
ideas of science. 


Winston S. Churchill 


4. EXAMINATIONS 


I had scarcely passed my twelfth birthday when I entered the 
inhospitable regions of examinations, through which for the next 
seven years I was destined to journey. These examinations were à 
great trial to me. The subjects which were dearest to the examiners 
were almost invariably those I fancied least. I would have liked to 
have been examined in history, poetry and writing essays. The 
examiners, on the other hand, were partial to Latin and Mathematics. 
And their will prevailed. Moreover, the questions which they asked 
on both these subjects were almost invariably those to which I was 
unable to suggest a satisfactory answer. I should have liked to be 
asked to «ay what I knew. They always tried to ask what I did not 
know. When I would have willingly displayed my knowledge, they 
sought to exposé my ignorance. This sort of treatment had only one 
result: I did not do well in examinations. 

This was especially true of my Entrance Examination to Harrow. 
The Headmaster, Mr. Welldon, however, took a broad-minded view 
of my Latin prose: he showed discernment in judging my general 
ability. This was the more remarkable, because I was found unable 
to answer a single question in the Latin paper. I wrote my name 


^ 


at the top of the page. I wrote down the number of the question "T". ` 


After much reflection I put a bracket round it thus “(D)”. But there- 
after I could not think of anything connected with it that was either 
relevant or true. Incidentally there arrived from nowhere in particular 
a blot-and several smudges. I gazed for two whole hours at this sad 
spectacle : and then merciful ushers collected my piece of foolscap 


with all the others and carried it upto the Headmaster’s table. It. 


was from these slender indications of scholarship that Mr. Welldon 
drew the conclusion that £ was worthy to pass into Harrow. It was 
very much to his credit. It showed that he was 4 man capable of 
looking beneath the surface of things: a man not dependent upon 
paper manifestations. I have always had the greatest regard for him, 

In consequence of his decision, I was in due course placed in the 
third, or lowest, division of the Fourth, or bottom Form. The names 
of the new boys were printed in the School list in alphabetical order Е 
and as my correct name; Spencer Churchill, began with an ‘S’, I gained 
no more advantage from the alphabet than from the wider sphere of 
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letters. I was in fact only two from the bottom of the whole school ; 
and these two, I regret to say, disappeared almost immediately through 
illness or some other cause. 

The Harrow custom of calling the roll is different from that of 

Eton. At Eton the boys stand in a cluster and lift their hats when 
their names are called. At Harrow they file past a Master in the 
schoolyard and answer one by one. My position was therefore 
evealed in its somewhat invidious humility. It was the year 1887. 
Lord Randolph Churchill had only just resigned his position as 
Leader of the House of Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he still towered in the forefront of politics. In consequence large 
numbers of visitors of both sexes used to wait on the school steps, 
in order to see me march by ; and I frequently heard the irreverent 
comment, ‘Why, he’s last of all !’ 

I continued in this unpretentious situation for nearly a year. 

However, by being so long in the lowest from I gained an immense 
advantage over the cleverer boys. They all went on to learn Latin 
and Greek and splendid things like that. But I was taught English. 
We were considered such dunces that we could learn only English. 
Mr. Somervell—a most delightful man, to whom my debt is great— 
was charged with the duty of teaching the stupidest boys the most 
disregarded thing—namely, to write mere English. He knew how to 
do it. He taught it as no one else has ever taught it. Not only did 
we learn English parsing thoroughly, but we also practised continually . 
English analysis. Mr. Somervell had a system of his own. He took 
a fairly long sentence and broke it up into its components by means 
of black, red, blue and green inks. Subject, verb, object : Relative 
Clauses, Conditional Clauses, Conjunctive and Disjunctive Clauses ! 
Each had its colour and its bracket. It was a kind of drill. We did 
it almost daily. AsIremainedin the Third Form (B) three times as 
long as anyone else, I had three times as much of it. J learned it 
thoroughly. Thus I got into.my bones the essential structure of 
the ordinary British sentence—which is a noble thing. And when 
in after years my schoolfellows who had won prizes and distinc- 
tion for writing such beautiful Latin poetry and pithy Greek epigrams 
had to come down again to common English, to earn their living or 
make their way, I did not feel myself at any disadvantage. Naturally 
I am biased in favour of boys learning English. I would make then 
alllearn English : and then I would let the clever ones learn Latin 
as an honour, and Greek as a treat. But the only thing I would 
whip them for is not knowing English. I would whip them hard - 
for that. ) 
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I first went to Harrow in the summer term. The school possessed 
the biggest swimming-bath I had ever seen. It was more like the bend 
of a river than a bath, and it had two bridges across it. Thither we 
used to repair for hours at a time, and bask between our dips, eating 
enormous buns, on the hot asphalt margin. Naturally it was a good 
joke to come up behind some naked friends, or even enemy, and push 
him in. Imade quite a habit of this with boys of my own size or less. 
One day when I had been no more than a month in thé school, I saw 
a boy standing in a meditative posture wrapped in a towel on the very 
brink. He was no bigger than I was, so I thought him fair game. 
Coming stealthily behind, I pushed him in, 
out of humanity, so that it should not get wet. I was startled to seea 
furious face emerge from the foam, and a being evidently of enormous 
strength making its way by fierce strokes to the shore. I fled ; but in 
vain. Swift as the wind my pursuer overtook me, seized me in a 
ferocious grip and hurled me into the deepest part of the pool. I 
soon scrambled out on the other side; and found myself surrounded 
by an agitated crowd of young boys. “You're in for it," they said. 
“Do you know what you have done ? It’s Amery ; he’s in the Sixth 
Form. He is Head of his House ; he is champion at Gym ; he has got 
his football colours.” They continued to recount his many titles to 
fame and reverence, and to dilate upon the awful 
fallupon me. I was convulsed not only with terror, but with the guilt 
ofsacrilege. How could I tell his rank when he was in a bath-towel 
and so small? I determined to apologise immediately. I approached 
the potentate in lively trepidation. “I am vety sorry," I said. “I 
mistook you for a Fourth Form boy. You are so small.” He did 
not seem at all placated by this ; so I added in a most brilliant recovery, 
“My father, who is a great man, is also small.” At this he laughed, 
and after some general remarks about my “cheek” and how I had 
better be careful in the future, signified that the incident was closed. 

I have been fortunate to see a good deal more of him, in times 
when three years’ difference in age is not so important as it is at school. 
We were afterwards to be Cabinet colleagues for a good many years. 

It was thought incongruous that while I apparently stagnated in 


the lowest form, I should gain a prize open to the whole school for 


reciting to the Headmaster twe 
of Ancient Rome” without making a single mistake. I also succeeded 
in passing the preliminary examination for the Army while still almost 
at the bottom of the school. This examination seemed to have called 
forth a very special effort on my part, for many boys far above me in 
the school failed in it. I also had a Piece of good luck. We knew 
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holding on to his towel 


1 retribution that would. 


Ive hundied lines of Macaulay’s “Lays . 


> э. 
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that among other questions we should be asked to draw from memory 
a map of some country or other. The night before by way of final 
preparation I put the names of all the maps in the atlas into a hat and 
drew out New Zealand. Iapplied my good memory to the geography 
of that Dominion.” Sure enough the first question in the paper was : 
“Draw a map of New Zealand". This was what is called at Monte 
Carlo an en plein, and I ought to have been paid thirtyfive times my 
stake. However, I certainly got paid very high marks for my paper. 

I was now embarked on a military career. - This orientation was 


"entirely due to my collection of soldiers. I had ultimately nearly 


fifteen hundred. . They were all of one size, all British, and organised 
as an infantry division with a cavalry brigade. My brother Jack 
commanded the hostile army. But bya Treaty for the Limitation of 
Armaments he was only allowed to have coloured troops ; and they 
were not allowed to have artillery. Very important! 1 could muster 
myself only eighteen field-guns besides fortress pieces. But all the 
other services were complete—except one. It is what every army is ' 
always short of—transport. My father’s old friend; Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, admiring my array, noticed this deficiency and 
provided a fund from which it was to some extent supplied. 

The day came when my father himself paid a formal visit of inspec- 
tion. All the troops were arranged in the correct formation of attack. 
He spent twenty minutes studying the scene—which was really impres- 
sive—with a keen eye and captivating smile. At the end he asked me 
if I would like to go into the Army. I thought it would be splendid 
to command an Army, so I said “Yes” at once : and immediately I 
was taken at my word. For years I thought my father with his 
experience and flair had discerned in me the qualities of military 
genius. But I was told later that he had. only come to the conclusion 
that I was not clever enough to go to the Bar. However that may be, 
the toy soldiers turned the current of my life. Henceforward all my 

education was directed to passing into Sandhurst, and afterwards to 
the technical details of the profession of arms. Anything else I had to 


pick u, for myself. : 
I spent nearly four and a half years at Harrow, of which three 


were in the Army class. То this I was admitted in consequence of 


having passed the preliminary examination. It consisted of boys of 
the middle and higher forms of the school and of very different ages, 
all of whom were being prepared either for the Sandhurst or the Wool- 
wich examination. We were withdrawn from the ordinary move- . 
ment of the school from form to form. In consequence I got no 
promotion or very little, and remained quite low down upon the 
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School List, though working alongside of boys nearly all in the Fifth 
Form. Officially I never got out of the Lower School, so I never had 
the privilege of having a fag of my own. When in the passage of time 
I became what was called “а three yearer”, I ceased to have to fag 
myself, and as I was older than other boys of my standing, І was 
appointed in my House to the position of Head of the fags. This was 
my first responsible office, and the duties, which were honorary 
consisted in keeping the roster of all the fags, making out the list of 
their duties and dates and placing copies of these lists in the fooms of 
the monitors, foot-ball and cricket champions and other members of 
our aristocracy. -I discharged these functions for upwards of a year, - 
and on the whole I was resigned to my lot. 

Meanwhile I found an admirable method of learning my Latin 
translations. I was always very slow at using a dictionary : it Was 
just like using a telephone directory. It is easy to open it more or less 
at the right letter, but then you have to turn backwards and forwards 
and peer up and down the columns and very often find yourself three 
or four pages the wrong side of the word you want. In short, I found 
it most laborious, while to other boys it seemed no trouble. But 
now I formed an alliance with a boy in the sixth Form. He was very 
clever and could read Latin as easily as English. Caesar, Ovid, 
. Virgil, Horace and even. Martial's epigrams were all the same to him. 
My daily task was perhaps ten or fifteen lines. This would ordinarily 
have taken me an hour or an hour and a half.to decipher, and then it 
would probably have been wrong. But my friend could in five 
minutes construe it for me word by word and once I had seen it 
exposed, I remembered it firmly. My Sixth Form friend for his part 
was almost as much troubled by the English essays he had to write for 
the Headmaster as I was by these Latin crossword puzzles. We 
agreed together that he should tell me my Latin translations and that I 
should do his essays. The arrangement worked admirably. The 
Latin Master seemed quite satisfied with my work, and I had more 
time to myself in the mornings. On the other hand once a week or so 
I had to compose the essays of my Sixth Form friend. J used to walk 
up and down the room dictating—just as I do now—and he sat in 
the corner and wrote it down in longhand. For several months no 
difficulty arose ; but once we were nearly caught out. One of these 
essays was thought to have merit. It was “sent up” to the Headmaster, 
who summoned my friend, commended him on his work and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the topic with him ina lively spirit. “I was interested 
in this point you make here. You might, I think, have gone even 
further. Tell me exactly what you had in your mind”. Mr. Welldon 
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in spite of very chilling responses continued in this way for some time, 
to the deep consternation of my confederate. However, the Head- 
master, not wishing to turn an occasion of praise into one of cavilling, 
finally let him go with the remark “Үои seem to be better at written 
than at oral work." Не came back to me like a man who has had a 
very narrow squeak, and I was most careful ever afterwards to keep 
to the beaten track in essay-writing. 

Mr. Welldon took a friendly interest in me, and knowing that. I 
was weak in the Classics, determined to help me himself. His daily 
routine. was heavy ; but he added three times a week a quarter of an 
hour before evening prayers in which to give me personaltuition. This 
was a great condescension for the Headmaster, who of course never 
taught anyone but the monitors and the highest scholars. I was proud 
ofthe honour: I shrank from the ordeal. 

"These evening quarters of an hour with Mr. Welldon added 
considerably to the anxieties of my life. I was much relieved when 
after nearly a whole term of patient endeavour he desisted from well- 
meant but unavailing efforts. 

I will here make some general observations about Latin which 
probably have their application to Greek as well. In a sensible 
language like English important words are connected and related to . 
one another by other little words. The Romans in that stern anti- 
quity considered such a method weak and unworthy. Nothing would 
satisfy them but that the strücture of every word should be reacted on 
by its neighbours in accordance with elaborate rules to meet the dif- 
ferent conditions in which it might be used. There is no doubt that 
this method both sounds and looks more impressive than our own. 
The sentence fits together like a piece of polished machinery. Every 
phrase can be tensely charged with meaning. It must have been 
very laborious even if you were brought up to it ; but no doubt it gave 
the Romans, and the Greeks, too, a fine and easy way of establishing 
their posthumoug fame. They were the first comers in the fields of 
thought and literature. When they arrived at fairly obvious reflec- 
tions upon life and love, upon war, fate or manners, they coined them 
into the slogans or epigrams for which their language was so well 
adapted, and thus preserved the patent rights for all time. Hence 
their reputation. Nobody ever told me this at school. I have thought 
it all out in later life. 

But even as a schoolboy I questioned the aptness of the Classics 
for the prime structure of our education. So they told me how Mr. 
Gladstone read Homer for fun, which I thought served him right ; 
and that it would be a great pleasure to me in after life. When 1 
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seemed incredulous, they added that Classics would be a help in 
writing or speaking English. They then pointed out the number of 
our modern words which are derived from the Latin or Greek. 
Apparently one could use these words much better, if one knew the 


exact source from which they had sprung. I was fain to admit а. 


practical value. But now even this has been swept away. The 
foreigners and the Scotch have joined together to introduce a pronun- 
ciation of Latin which divorces it finally from the English tongue. 
They tell us to pronounce “audience” “owdience” ; and "civil" 
“keywheel”. . They have distorted one of my most serviceable and 
impressive quotations into the ridiculous -booby “Wainy, Weedy, 
Weeky”. Punishment should be reserved for those who have spread 
this evil. 
We shall see another instance of perverted pedantry when we 
reach the Indian chapters of this book. When I was a boy everyone 
wrote and said ‘Punjaub’, ‘pundit’, ‘Umbala’, etc. But then some 
learned notables came along saying ‘No, you must spell them correctly.” 
So the Englishman now refers to the ‘Panjab’, to the ‘pandit so and so’, 
or to ‘the troubles at Ambala or Amritsar’. When Indians hear him 
they are astonished at his outlandish speech : and that is the sole 
reward of his superior erudition. Iam only conservative in all these 
things. I always spell the Czar, ‘Czar’. As for the revised Version 
of the Bible and the alterations in the Prayer Book and especially the 
Marriage Service, they are grievous. Y ^ 
It took me three tries to pass into Sandhurst. There were five 
subjects, of which Mathematics, Latin and English were obligatory, 
and I chose in addition French and Chemistry. In this hand I held 
only a pair of Kings—English and Chemistry. Nothing less than 
three would open the jackpot. I had to find another useful card. 
` Latin I could not learn. I had a rooted prejudice which seemed to 
close my mind against it. Two thousand marks were given for Latin. 
T might perhaps get 400! French was interesting but rather tricky, 
and difficult to learn in England. So there remained only Mathe- 
matics. After the first examination was over, when one surveyed 
the battle-field, it was evident that the war could not be won without 
another army being brought into the line. Mathematics was the only 
resource available. I turned to. them—I turned on them—in despera- 
tion. All my life from time to time I have had to get up disagreeable 
subjects at short notice, but I consider my triumph, moral and 
technical, was in learning Mathematics in six months. At the first of 
these three ordeals I got no more than 500 marks out of 2,500 for 
Mathematics. At the second I got nearly 2,000. I owe this achieve- 
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ment not only to my own *'back-to-the-wall" resolution—for which 
no credit istoo great ; but to the very kindly interest taken in my case 
by a much respected Harrow master, Mr. C.H.P. Mayo. He con- 
vinced me that Mathematics was not a hopeless bog of nonsense, and 
that there were meanings and rhythms behind the comical hierog- 
lyphics ; and that I was not incapable of catching glimpses of some 
of these. 

Of course what I call Mathematics is only what the Civil Service 


Commissioners expected you to know to pass a very rudimentary 
examination. I suppose that to those who enjoy this peculiar gift, 
Senior Wranglers and the like, the-waters in which I swam must seem 
only a duck-puddle compared to the Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, 
when I plunged in, I was soon out of my depth. When I look back 
upon those care-laden months, their prominent features rise from the 
abyss of memory. Of course, I had progressed far beyond Vulgar 
Fractions and the Decimal System. We were arrived in an “‘Alice-in- 
Wonderland” world, at the portals of which stood “A Quadratic, - 
Equation”. This with a strange geimace pointed the way to the 
Theory of Indices, which again handed on the intruder to the full 
rigours of the Binomial Theorem. Further dim chambers lighted by 
sudden, sulphurous fires were reputed to contain a dragon called th. 
“Differential Calculus”. But this monster was beyond the bounds 
appointed by the Civil Service Commissioners who regulated this 
stage of the Pilgrim’s heavy journey. We turned aside, not indeed -to 
the uplands of the Delectable Mountains, but into a strange corridor 
of things like anagrams and acrostics called Sines, Cosines and 
Tangents. Apparently they were very important, especially when 
multiplied by each other, or by themselves ! They had also this merit 
—you could learn many of their evolutions off by heart. There was 
a question in my third and last Examination about these Cosines and 
Tangents in a highly square-rooted condition which must have been 
decisive upon the whole of my after life. It was a problem. But 
luckily I had seen its ugty face only a few days before and recognised 
it at first sight. 

I have never met any of these creatures since. With my third 
and successful examination they passed away like the phantasmagoria 
of a fevered dream. I am assured that they are most helpful in 
engineering, astronomy and things like that. It is very important to 
build bridges and canals and to comprehend all the stresses and poten- 
tialities of matter, to say nothing of counting all the stars and even 
universe and measuring how far off they are, and foretelling eclipses, 
the arrival of comets and such like. I am-very glad there are quite a 
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number of people born with a gift and a liking for all of this ; like 
great chess-players who play sixteen games at once blindfold ага die 
quite soon of epilepsy. Serve them right! I hope the Mathe- 
maticians, however, are well rewarded. I promise ncver to blackleg 
their profession nor to take the bread out of their mouths. 
I had a feeling once about Mathematics, that I saw it all—depth 
beyond depth was revealed to me—the Byss and the Abyss. 1 saw. 
“as one might see the transit of Venus—or even the Lord Mayor's 
show, a quantity passing through infinity and changing its sign from 
plusto minus. Isaw exactly how it happened and why the tergiversa- 
tion was inevitable : and how the one step involved all the others. 
It was like politics. But it was after dinner and J Jet it go ! 
The practical point is that if this aged, weary-souled Civil Service 

Commissioner had not .asked this particular question about these 
Cosines or Tangents in their squared or even cubed condition, which 
Т happened to have learned scarcely a week before, not one of the 
subsequent chapters of this book would ever have been written. 1 
might have gone into the Church and preached orthodox sermons ina 
spirit of audacious contradiction to the age. I might have gone into 
the City and made a fortune. I might have resorted to the Colonies, 
or “Dominions” as they are now called, in the hopes of pleasing, or 
at least placating them ; and thus had, a /a Lindsay Gordon or Cecil 
Rhodes, a lurid.career. I might even have gravitated to the Bar, and 
Persons might have been hanged through my defence who now nurse 
their guilty secrets with complacency. Anyhow the whole of my life 
would have been altered, and that I suppose would have altered a 
great many other lives, which in their turn, and so on. 


Amm — 


J. Corbett 
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I never saw either of his parents. The man I purchased him 
from said he was a spaniel, that his name was Pincha, and that his 
father was a "keen gun dog". This is all I can tell you about his 
pedigree. 

I did not want a pup, and it was quite by accident that I happened 
to be with a friend when the litterof seven was produced from a very 
filthy basket for her inspection. Pincha was the smallest and the thin- 
nestofthelitter. Leaving his little less miserable brothers and sisters, 
he walked once round me, and then curled himself up between my big 
feet. When I picked him up and put him inside my coat—it was a 
bitterly cold morning—he tried to show his gratitude by licking my 
face, and I tried to show him I was not aware of his appalling stench. 

He was rising three months then, and I bought him for fifteen 
rupees. He is rising thirteen years now, and all the gold in India 
would not buy him. 

When I got him home, and he had made his first acquaintance 
with a square meal, warm water, and soap, we scrapped his kennel 
name of Pincha and rechristened him Robin, in memory of a faithful 
old crony who had saved my young brother, aged four, and myself, 
aged six, from the attack of an infuriated she-bear. 

Robin responded to regular meals as parched land does to rain, 
and after he had been with us for a few weeks, acting on the principle 
that a boy's and à puppy's training cannot be started too early, I 
took him out one morning, intending to get a little away from him 
and fire a shot or two to get him used to the sound of gunfire. 

At the lower end of our estate there are some dense bushes, and 
while I was skirting round them a peafowl got up, and forgetting all 
about Robin, who was following at heel, I brought the bird fluttering 
down. It landed in the thorn bushes and Robin dashed in after it. 
The bushes were too thick and thorny for me to enter them, so I ran 
round to the far side beyond the tree and grass jungle, where I knew 
the wounded bird would make for. The open ground was flooded 
with morning sunlight, and if I had been armed with a movie camera 
I should have had an opportunity of securing a unique picture. The 
peafowl, an old hen, with neck feathers stuck out at right angles and 
one wing broken, was making for the tree jungle, while Robin was 
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hanging on to her tail and being dragged along. Running forward I 
very foolishly caught the bird by the neck and lifted it clear of 
the ground, whereon it promptly lashed out with both legs, and sent 
Robin head-over-heels. Ina second he was up and on his feet again, 
and when I laid the dead bird down, he danced round it making little 
dabs alternately at its head and tail. The lesson was ovér for that 
morning, and as we returned home it would have been difficult to say 
which of us was the more proud—Robin, at bringing home his first 
bird, or I, at having picked a winner out of a filthy basket. The 
shooting season was now drawing to a close and for the next few days 
Robin was not given anything larger than quail, doves and an occa- 
sional partridge to retrieve. ; 
We spent the summer in the hills, and on our annual journey to 
the foothills in November, at the end of a long fifteen-mile march as 
we turned a sharp corner, one of a big troop of langurs jumped off the 
hillside and crossed the road a few inches in front of Robin's nose. 
Disregarding my whistle, Robin dashed down the khudside after the 
langur, which promptly sought safety in a tree. The ground was 
open with a few trees here and there, and after going steeply down for 
thirty or forty yards flattened out for a few yards before going sharply 
down into the valley below. On the right-hand side of this flat 
Ground there were a few bushes, with a deep channel scoured out by 
rain-water running through:them. Robin had hardly entered these 
bushes when he was out again, and with ears laid back and tail tucked 
in was running for his life, with an enormous leopard bounding after 
him and gaining on him at every bound. I was unarmed and all the 
assistance I could render was to shout ‘Ho’ and ‘Har’ at the full extent 
of my lungs. The men carrying my sister’s dandy joined in lustily, 
the shouting reaching its climax, then the hundred or more langurs 
added their alarm-calls, in varying keys. For twenty-five or thirty 
Yards the desperate and uaequal race continued and just as the leopard 
Was within reach of Robin, it unaccountably swerved and disappeared 
into the valley while Robin circled- round а shoulder of the hill and 
Tejoined us on the road. Two very useful lessons Robin learned from 
his hairbreadth escape, which he never in after-life forgot. First, 
that it was dangerous to chase langurs, 
of a langur denoted the presence of à leopard. : . he à 
Robin resumed his training where it had been interrupted ie 
Spring, but it soon became apparent that his early neglect and starva- 
tion had affected his heart; for he fainted now after the least exertion. 
There is nothing more disappointing for a gun dog than to be left 
at home when his master goes ОШ, and as bird-shooting was now 
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taboo for Robin, I started taking him with me when I went out after 
big game. Не took to this new form of sport as readily as a duck 
-takes to water, and from then on has accompanied me whenever I 
havé been out with a rifle. 

The method we employ is to go out early in the morning, pick up 
the tracks of a leopard or tiger, and follow them. When the pug 
marks can be seen, I do the tracking, and when the animal we are after 
takes to the jungle, Robin does the tracking. In this way we have on 
occasions followed an animal for miles before coming up with it. 

When shooting on foot, it is very much easier to kill an animal 
outright than when shooting down on it from a tree, or from the.back 
ofanelephant. For one thing, when wounded animals have to be 
followed up on foot, chance shots are not indulged in, and for another, 
the vital parts are more accessible when shooting on the same level as 
the animal than when shooting down on it. However, even after 
exercising the greatest care over the shot, I have sometimes only 
wounded leopards and tigers, who have rampaged round before being 
quieteried by a second or third shot, and only once during all the years 
that we have shot together has Robin left me in a tight corner. When 
he rejoined me after his brief absence that day, we decided that the 
incident was closed and would never be referred to again, but we are 
older now and possibly less sensitive. Anyway Robin—who has 
exceeded the canine equivalent of three-score-years-and ten, and who 
lies at my feet as I write, on a bed he will never again leave—has, with 
a smile from his wise brown eyes and a wag of his small stump of a 
tail, given me permission to go ahead and tell you the story. 

We did not see the leopard until it stepped clear of the thick 
undergrowth and, coming to a standstill, looked back over its left 
Shoulder. : 

He was an outsized male with a beautiful dark glossy coat, the 
rosettes on his skin standing out like clear-cut designs on a rich velvet 
ground. I had an unhurried shot with an accurate rifle at his right 
Shoulder, at the short range of fifteen yards. By how little I missed 
his heart makes no matter, and while the bullet was kicking up the 
dust fifty yards away he was high in the air, and, turning a somersault, 
landed in the thick undergrowth he had a minute before left, For 
twenty, forty, fifty yards we heard him crashing through the cover, and 
then thesound ceased as abruptly as it has begun. This sudden 
cessation of sound could be accounted for in two ways: either the 
leopard had collapsed and died in his tracks or fifty yards away he 
had reached open ground. 

We had walked far that day ; the sun was near setting and we 
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were still four miles from home. This part of the jungle was not 
frequented by man, and there was not one chance ina million of anyone 
passing that way by night. The last and the best reason of all for 
leaving the leopard, was that my sister was unarmed and could neitner 
be left alone nor taken along to follow up the wonded animal—so we 
turned to the north and made for home. There was no need for me 
to mark the spot, for I had walked through these jungles by day—and 
often by night—for near on half a century, and could have found my 
way blindfold to any part of them. 

Night had only just given place to day the following morning 
when Robin—who had not been with us the previous evening—and 

-I arrived at the spot I had fired from. Very warily Robin, who was 
leading, examined the ground where the leopard had stood, and then 
raising his head and sniffing the air he advanced to the edge of the 
undergrowth, where the leopard in falling had left great splashes of 
blood. There was no need for me to examine the blood to determine . 
the position of the wound, for at the short range I had fired at, I had 
seen the bullet strike, and the spurt of dust on the far side was proof 
that the bullet had gone right through the leopard's body. 

It might be necessary later on to follow up the blood trail, but 
just at present a little rest after our four-mile walk in the dark would 
do no harm, and might on the other hand prove of great value to us. 
The sun was.near rising, and at that early hour of the morning all the 
jungle folk were on the move, and it would be advisable to hear what - 
they had to say on the subject of the wounded animal before going 
fürther. 

Under a nearby tree 1 found a dry spot to which the dew had not 
Penetrated, and. with Robin stretched out at my feet had finished my 
Cigarette when a chital hind, and then a second and a third, started. 
calling some sixty yards to our left front. Robin sat up and slowly 
turning his head looked at me ; and, on catching my eye, as slowly 
turned back in the direction of the calling deer. He had travelled far 
along the road for experience since that day he had first heard the 
alarm-call of a /angur, and he knew now—as did every bird and animal 
within hearing—that the chital were warning the jungle folk of the 
Presence of a leopard. 

From the manner in which the chital were calling it was evident 
that the leopard was in-full view of them. - A little more patience and 
they would tell us if he was alive. They had been calling for about 
five minutes when suddenly, and all together, they called once and 
again, and then scttled down to their regular call ; the leopard was 
alive and had moved, and was now quiet again. All that we needed 
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to know now was the position of the leopard, and this information we 

could get by stalking the chital. 

Moving down wind for fifty yards, we entered the thick under- 
growth, and started to stalk the deer—not a difficult task, for Robin 
can move through any jungle as silently as a cat, and long practice has 
taught me where to place my feet. The chital were not visible until 
we were within a few feet of them. They were standing in the open ` 
and looking towards the north in the exact direction, as far as I was 
able to judge, in which the crashing sound of the evening before had - 
ceased. 

Up to this point the chital had been of great help to us; they had 
told us the leopard was lying out in the open and that it was alive, ап 
they had now given us the direction. It had taken us the best part of 

*an hour to acquire this information, and if the 'chital now caught 
sight of us and warned the jungle folk of our presence they would in 
one second undo the good they had so far done. I was debating 
whether it would be better to retrace our steps and work down below 
the calling deer and try to get a shot from behind them or move them 
from our vicinity by giving the call of a leopard, when one of the hinds 
turned her head and looked straight into my face. Next second, 
with a cry of ‘Beware man’, they dashed away at my speed. I had 
only about five yards to cover to reach the open ground, but quick 
as I was the leopard was quicker, and I was only in time to see his hind 
quarters and tail disappearing. behind some bushes. The chital had 
very effectively spoilt my chance of a shot, and the leopard would now 
have to belocated and marked down all over again—this time by Robin. 

I stood on the open ground for some minutes, to give the leopard 
time to settle down and the scent he had left in his passage to blow 
past us, and then took Robin due west across the track of the wind, 
which was blowing from the north. We had gone about sixty or 
seventy yards when Robin, who was leading, stopped and turned to 
fave into the wind. Robin is mute in the jungles, and Jras a wonderful 
contral over his nerves. There is one nerve, however, running down 
the back of his hind legs, which he cannot control when he is looking at 
a leopard, or when the scent of a leopard is warm and strong. This 
nerve was now twitching, and agitating the long hair on the upper part 
of this hind legs. 

A very violent cyclonic storm had struck this part of the forest the 
previous summer, uprooting a number of trees, forty yards from 
where we were standing, that Robin was now looking. The branches 
were towards us, and on either side of the trunk there were light bushes 
and a few scattered tufts of short grass. 
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At any other time Robin and I would have made straight for our 
quarry ; but on this occasion a little extra caution was advisable. Not 
only were we dealing with an animal who when wounded knows по. 
fear, but in addition we were dealing with a leopard who had had 
fifteen hours in which to nurse his grievance against man, who could in 
consequence be counted on to have all his fighting instincts thoroughly 
aroused. 

When leaving home that morning I had picked up the °275 rifle I 
had used tlie previous evening. A goodrifle to carry when miles have 
to be covered, but not the weapon one would select to deal with a 
wounded leopard ; so instead of a direct approach, I picked a line that 
would take us fifteen yards from, and parallel to, the fallen tree. Step 
by step, Robin leading, we moved along this line and had passed the 
branches and were opposite the trunk when Robin stopped. Taking 
the direction from him, I presently saw what had attracted his attention 
—the tip of the leopard’s tail slowly raised, and as slowly lowered— 
the warning a leopard invariably gives before charging. Pivoting to 
the right on my heels, I had just got the rifle to my shoulder when the 
leopard burst through the intervening bushes and sprang at us. My 
bullet, fired more with the object of deflecting him than with any hope 
of killing or even hitting him, passed under his belly and went through 
the fleshy part of his left thigh. The crack of the rifle, more than the 
wound, had the effect of deflecting the leopard sufficienfly to make him 
pass my right shoulder without touching me, and before I could get in 
another shot, he disappeared into the bushes beyond. 

Robin had not moved from my feet, and together we now 
examined the ground the leopard had passed over. Blood we found 
in plenty, but whether it had come from the old wounds torn open by 
the leopard's violent exertions, о: from my recent shot, it was im- 
possibletosay. Anyway it made no difference to Robin, who without 
a moment's hesitation took up the trail. After going through some 
very heavy cover we came on the knee-high undergrowth, and had 
proceeded about a couple of hundred yards when I saw the leopard 
get up in front of us, and before I could get the rifle to bear on him, he 
disappeared under a bush. This bush with its branches resting on the 
ground was as big as a tent, and in addition to affording the leopard 
ideal cover gave him all the advantages for launching his next attack. 

Robin and Lhad come very wellout of our morning's adventure and 
it would have been foolish, now, armed as I was, to pursue theleopard 
further, so without more ado we turned about and made for home. 

Next morning we were back on the ground. From a very early 
hour Robin had been agitating to make a start, and ignoring all the 
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interesting smells the jungle holds in the morning, would have made me 
do the four miles at a run had that been possible. 

I had armed myself with a :450/:400 rifle and- was in consequence 
feeling much happier than I had done the previous day. When we 
were several hundred yards from that bush, I made Robin slow 
down and advance cautiously ; for it is never safe to assume that a 
wounded animal will be found where it has been left hours previously, 
as the following regrettable incident shows. 

A sportsman of my acquaintance wounded a tiger one afternoon, 
and followed the blood trail for several miles along a valley.. Next 
morning, accompanied by a number of men, one of whom was carrying 
his empty rifle and leading the way, he set out intending to take up 
the tracking where he had left off. His way led over the Previous day’s 
blood trail, and while still a mile from the spot where the tiger had 
been left, the leading man, who incidentally was the local shikari, 
walked on to the wounded tiger and was killed. The rest of the party 
escaped, some by climbing trees and others by showing a clean pair 
of heeis. : 

I had marked the exact position of the bush, and now took Robin 
along a line that would pass a few yards on one side of it. Robin 
knew all that was worth knowing about this method of locating the 
position of an animal by cuttirig across the wind, and we had only 
gone a short distance, and were still a hundred yards from the bush, 
when he stopped, turned and faced into the wind, and communicated 
to me that he could smell the leopard. As on the previous day, he 
was facing a fallen tree which was lying along the edge of, and parallel 
to, the thick undergrowth through which we had followed the leopard 
to the bush after he had charged us. On our side of the tree the 
ground was open, but on the far side there was a dense growth of 
.waist-high bushes. Having signalled to Robin to carry on along our 
originalline, we went past the bush, in which he showed no interest, to 
a channel washed out by rain-water. Here, removing my coat, I 
filled it with as many stones as the stitches would hold, and with this 
slung over my shoulder I returned to the open ground near.the tree. 

.Resuming my coat, and holding the rifle ready for instant use, I 
took up a position fifteen yards from the tree and started throwing the 
stones, first on to the tree and then into the bushes on the far side of 
it with the object of making the leopard—assuming he was still alive— 
charge on to the open ground where I could deal with him. When 
all my ammunition was exhausted I coughed, clapped my hands, and 
Shouted, and neither during the bombardment nor after it did the 
leopard move or make any sound to indicate that he was alive. 
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I should now have been justified in walking straight up to the tree 
and looking on the far side-of it; but remembering an old jungle saying, 
‘It is never safe to assume that a leopard is dead until it has been skin- 
ned, I set ont to circle round the tree, intending to reduce the 
size of the circles until I could see right under the branches and along 
the whole length of the trunk. I made the radius of the first circle 


. about twentyfive yards, and had gone two-thirds of the way round 


when Robin stopped. As I looked down to seé what had attracted 
his attention, there was a succession of deep-throated, angry grunts 
and the leopard made straight for us. AIL I could see was the under- 
growth being violently agitated їп a direct line towards us, and I only 
just had time to swing half right and bring the rifle up, when the head 
and shoulders of the leopard appeared out of the bushes a few feet 
away. 

The leopard's spring and my shot were simultaneous, and side- 
stepping to the left and leaning back as far as I could, I fired the 
second-barrel from my hip into his side as he passed me. 

When a wounded animal, whether a leopard or tiger, makes а 
headlong charge and fails to contact, he invariably carries on and 
does not return to the attack until lie is again disturbed. 

I had side-stepped to the left to avoid crushing Robin, and when I 
looked down for him now, he was nowhere to be seen. For the first 
time in all the years we had hunted together we had parted company 
in a tight corner, and he was now probably trying to find his way 
home, with little chance of being able to avoid the many dangers that 
lay before him in the intervening four miles of jungle. Added to the 
natural dangers he would have to face in a jungle with which, owing 
to its remoteness from home, he was not familiar, was the weak condi- 
tion of his heart. It was therefore with very great misgivings that 
I turned about to go in search of him ; as I did so, I caught sight of his 
head projecting from behind a tree trunk at the edge of a small clearing 
a hundred yards away. When I raised my hand and beckoned, he 
disappeared into the undergrowth but a littie later, with dropped 
eyes and drooping ears, he crept silently to my feet. Laying down 
the rifle I picked him up.in my arms and, for the second time in his 
life, he licked my face—telling me as he did so, with little throaty 
sounds, how glad he was to find me-unhurt, and how terribly ashamed 
he was of himself for having parted company from me. ; 

Our reactions to the sudden and quite unexpected danger that had 
confronted us were typical of how a dog and a human being act in an 
emergency, when the danger that threatens is heard, and not seen. In 
Robin’s case it had impelled him to seek safety in silent and rapid 
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retreat ; whereas in my case it had the effect of gluing my feet to the 
ground and making.retreat—rapid or otherwise—impossible. 

When I had satisfied Robin that he was not to blame for our 
temporary separation, and his small body had stopped trembling, I 
put him down and together we walked up to where the leopard, who 
had put up such a good fight, and had so nearly won the last round, 
was lying dead. à 

I have told you the story, and while I have been telling it Robin— 
the biggest-hearted and the most faithful friend man ever had—has 
gone to the Happy Hunting Grounds, where I shall find him waiting 


for me. 


Jim Corbett 


6. KUNWAR SINGH 


Kunwar Singh was by caste a Thakur, and the headman of 
Chandni Chauk village. Whether he was a good or a bad headman 
Ido not know. What endeared him to me was the fact that he was 
the best and the most successful poacher in Kaladhungi, and a devoted 
admirer of my eldest brother Tom, my boyhood's hero. 

Kunwar Singh had many tales to tell of Tom, for he had accom- 
panied him on many of his shikar expeditions, and the tale I 
like best, and that never lost anything in repetition, concerned an 
impromptu competition between brother Tom and a man by the name 
of Ellis, whom Tom had beaten by one point the previous year to win 
the B.P.R.A. gold medal for the best rifle-shot in India. ‘ 

Tom and Ellis, unknown to each other, were shooting in the same 
jungle near Garuppu ,and early one morning, when the mist was just 
rising above the tree tops, they met on the approach to some high 
ground overlooking a wide depression in which, at that hour of the 
morning, deer and pig were always to be found. Tom was accom- 
panied by Kunwar Singh, while Ellis was accompanied by а shikari 
from Naini Tal named Budhoo, whom Kunwar Singh despised because 
of his low caste and his ignorance of all matters connected with the 
jungles. After the usual greetings, Ellis said that though Tom had 
beaten him by one miserable point on the rifle range, he would show 
Tom that he was a better game shot ; and he suggested that they should 
each fire two shots to prove the point. Lots were drawn and Ellis, 
winning, decided to fire first. A careful approach was then made to 
the low ground, Ellis carrying the .450 Martini-Henry rifle with which 
he had competed at the B.P.R.A. meeting, while Tom carried a .400 
D.B. express by Westley-Richards of which he was justly proud, for 
few of these weapons had up to that date arrived in India. 

The wind may have been wrong, or the approach careless. Any- 
way, when the competitors topped the high ground, no animals were 
in sight on the low ground. On the near side of the low ground there 
was a strip of dry grass beyond which the grass had been burnt, and it 
was on this burnt ground, now turning green with sprouting new 
shoots, that animals were to be seen both morning and evening. 
Kunwar Singh was of the opinion that some animals might be lurking 
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in the strip of dry grass, and at his suggestion he and Budhoo set fire 
to it. ў 

When the grass was well alight and the drongos, rollers, and starl- 
ings were collecting from the four corners of the heavens to feed on 
the swarms of grasshoppers that were taking flight to escape from 
the flames, a movement was observed at the farther edge of the grass, 
and presently two big boar came out and went streaking across the 
burnt ground for the shelter of the tree jungle three hundred yards 
away. Very deliberately Ellis, who weighed fourteen stone, knelt 
down, raised his rifle and sent a bullet after the hindmost pig, kicking 
up the dust between its hind legs. Lowering his rifle, Ellis adjusted 
the back sight to two hundred yards, ejected the spent cartridge, and 
rammed a fresh one into the breach. His second bullet sent up а 
cloud of dust immediately in front of the leading pig. 

This second bullet deflected the pigs to the right, bringing them 
broadside on to the guns, and making them increase their speed. It 
was now Tom's turn to shoot, and to shoot in a hurry, for the pigs 
were fast approaching the tree-jungle, and getting out of range. 
Standing four-square, Tom raised his rifle and, as the two shots rang 
out, the pigs, both shot through the head, went over like rabbits. 
Kunwar Singh's recital of this event invariably ended up with : ‘And 
then I turned to Budhoo, that city-bred son of a low-caste man, the 

‘smell of whose oiled hair offended me, and said, “Did you see that, 
you, who boasted that your sahib would teach mine how to shoot ? 
Had my sahib wanted to blacken the face of yours he would not have 
used two bullets, but would have killed both pigs with one". Just how 
this feat could have been accomplished, Kunwar Singh never told me, 
and I never asked, for my faith in my hero was so great that I never for 
one moment doubted that, if he had wished, he could have killed 
both pigs with one bullet. 

Kunwar Singh was the first to visit me that day of days when I 
was given my first gun. He came early, and as with great pride I put 
the old double-barrelled muzzle-loader into his hands he never, even 
by the flicker of an eyelid, showed that he had seen the gaping split in 
the right barrel, or the lappings of brass wire that held the stock and 
the barrels together. Only the good qualities of the left barrel were 
commented on, and extolled ; its length, thickness, and the years of 
Service it would give. And then, laying the gun aside, he turned to me 
and gladdened my eight-year-old heart and made me doubly proud 
of my Possession by saying : “You are now no longer a boy, but а 
man ; and with this good gun you can go anywhere you like.in our 
Jungles and never be afraid, provided you learn how to climb trees ; 
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and I will now tell you a story to show how necessary it is for us men 
who shoot in the jungles to know howto do so. . 

*Har Singh and I went out to shoot one day last April, and all 
would have been well if a fox had not crossed our path as we were + 
leaving the village. Har Singh, as you know, is a poor shikari with 
little knowledge of the jungle folk, and when after seeing the fox, I 
suggested we should turn round and go home he laughed at me: and 
said it was child's talk to say that a fox would bring us bad luck. So 
we continued on our way. We had started when the stars were paling, 
and near Garuppu I fired at a chital stag and unaccountably missed if. 
Later Har Singh broke the wing of a pea fowl, but though we chased 
the wounded bird as hard as we could it got away itl the long grass, 
where we lost it. Thereafter, though-we combed the jungles we saw 
nothing to shoot, and towards the evening we turned our faces towards 
home. 

‘Having fired two shots, and being afraid that the forest guards 
would be looking for us, we avoided the road and took a sandy nullah 
that ran through dense scrub and thorn-bamboo jungle. As we went 
along talking of our bad luck, suddenly a tiger came out into the nullah 
and stood looking at us. For a long minute the tiger stared and then 
it turned and went back the way it had come. 

‘After waiting a suitable time we continued on our way, W. when the 
tiger again came out into the nullah ; and this time, as it stood ‘and 
looked at us, it was growling and twitching its tail. We again stood 
quite still, and after a time the tiger quietened down and left the 
nullah. A little later a number of jungle fowl rose cackling out of 
the dense scrub, evidently disturbed by the tiger, and one of them 
came and sat on a haldu tree right in front of us. As the bird alighted 
on a branch in full view of us, Har Singh said he would shoot it and . 
so avoid going home empty handed. He added that the shot would 
frighten away the tiger, and before I could stop him, he fired. 

*Next second there was a terrifying roar as the tiger came crashing 
through the brushwood towards us. At this spot there were 
some runi trees growing on the edge of the nullah, and I dashed 
towards one while Har Singh dashed towards another. My tree was 
the nearer to the tiger, but before it arrived I had climbed out of 
reach. Har Singh had not learnt to climb trees when a boy, as I had, 
and he was still standing on the ground, reaching up and trying to 
grasp a branch, when the tiger, after leaving me, sprang at him. The 
tiger did not bite or scratch Har Singh, but standing on its hind legs 
it clasped the tree, pinning Har Singh against it, and then started to 
claw big bits of bark and wood off the far side of the tree. While it 
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was so engaged, Har Singh was screaming and the tiger was roaring. 
I had taken my gun up into the tree with me; so now, holding on with 
my bare feet, I cocked the hammer and fired the gun off into the air. 
On hearing the shot so close to it the tiger bounded away, and Har 
Singh collapsed at the foot of the tree. 

*When the tiger had been gone some time, I climbed down very 
silently, and went to Har Singh. I found that one of the tiger's claws 
had entered his stomach and torn the lining from near his navel to 
within a few fingers’ breadth of the backbone, and that all his inside 
had fallen out. Here was great trouble for me. I could not run 
away and leave Har Singh, and not having any experience in these 
matters, 1 did not know: whether it would be best to try and 
put all that mass of inside back into Har Singh's stomach, or cut 
it off. У 

I talked in whispers оп this matter with Har Singh, for we were 
afraid that if the tiger heard us it would return and kill us, and Har 
Singh was of the opinion that his inside should be put back into his 
stomach. So, while he lay on his back on the ground, I stuffed it all 
back, including the dry leaves and grass and bits of sticks that were 
sticking.to it. Ithen wound my pugree round him, knotting it tight 
to keep everything from falling out again, and we set out on the seven- 
mile walk to our village, myself in front, carrying the two guns, while 
Har Singh walked behind. 

*We had to go slowly, for Har Singh was holding the pugree in 
position, and on the way night came on and Har Singh said hethought 
it would be better to go to the hospital at Kaladhungi than to our 
village ; so I hid the guns, and we went the extra three miles to the 
hospital. The hospital was closed when we arrived, but the doctor 
babu who lives near by was awake, and when he heard our story he 
sent me to call Aladia the tobacco seller, who is also postmaster at 
Kaladhungi and who receives five rupees pay per month from Govern- 
ment, while he lit a lantern and went to the hospital hut with Har Singh. 
When I returned with Aladia, the doctor had laid Har Singh on a 
string bed and, while Aladia held the lantern and I held the two pieces 
of flesh together, the doctor sewed up the hole in Har Singh’s stomach. 
Thereafter the doctor, who is a very kind man of raw years and who 
refused to take the two rupees I offered him, gave Har Singh a drink 
of very good medicine to make him forget the pain in his stomach and 
we went home and found our womenfolk crying, for they thought we 
had been killed in the jungle by dacoits, or by wild animals. So you 
ats Sahib, how necessary it is for us men who shoot in the jungles to 

ow how to climb trees, for if Har Singh had had someone to advise 
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him when he was a boy, he would not have brought afl that trouble 
on us.'* 

I learnt manythings from Kunwar Singh during the first few years 
thatI carried the old muzzle-loader, one of them beingthe making 
of mental maps. The jungles we hunted in, sometimes together, but 
more often alone—for Kunwar Singh had a horror of dacoits and 
there-were times when for weeks on end he would not leave his village 
—were many hundreds of'miles square with only one road running 
through them. Times without number when returning from a shoot 
I called in at Kunwar Singh’s village, which was three miles nearer the 
forest than my house was, to tell him I had shot a chital or sambhar stag, 
or may be a big pig, and to ask him to retrieve the bag. He never once 
failed to do so, no matter in how great a wilderness of tree or scrub 
or grass jungle I had carefully hidden the animal I had shot, to protect 
it from vultures. We had a name for every outstanding tree, and for 
every water hole, game track, and nullah. All our distances were 
measured by imaginary flight of a bullet fired from a muzzle-loader, 
and all our directions fixed by the four points of the compass. When 
I had hidden an animal, or Kunwar Singh had seen vultures collected | 
on a tree and suspected that a leopard or a tiger had made a kill, 
either he or I would set out with absolute confidence that we would 
find the spot indicated, no matter what time of day or night it might 
be. 

After I left school and started work in Bengal.I was only able to 
visit Kaladhungi for about three weeks each year, and I was greatly 
distressed to find on one of these annual visits that my old friend 
Kunwar Singh had fallen a victim to the curse of our foothills, opium. 
With a constitution weakened by malaria the pernicious habit grew 
on him, and though he made me many promises he had not the moral 
strength to keep them. I was therefore not surprised, on my visit to 
Kaladhungi one February, to be told by the men in our village that 
Kunwar Singh was very seriously ill. News of my arrival spread 
through Kaladhungi that night, and next day Kunwar Singh's youngest 


*The runi tree against which the tigress—who evidently hàd just given birth 
to cubs in that area, and who resented the presence of human beings—pinned Har 
Singh was about eighteen inches thick, and in her rage the tigress tore away a third 
of it. This tree became a landmark for ail who shot. or poached in the Getta 
jungles until, some twenty-five years later, it was destroyed by a forest fire. 


Har Singh, in spite of the rough and ready treatment he received at the hands 


of his three friends, and in spite of the vegetation that went inside him, suffered no 
ill effects from his wound, and lived to die of old age. 
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son, a lad of eighteen, came hot-foot to tell me that his father was at 
death's door, and that he wished to see me before he died. 

As headman of Chandni Chauk, paying Government land revenue 
of four thousand rupees, Kunwar Singh was an important person, 
and lived in a big stone-built house with a slate roof in which I had 
onen enjoyed his hospitality. Now as I approached the village in - 
company with his son, I heard the wailing of women coming, not 
from the house, but from a small -one-roomed hut Kunwar Singh 
had built for one of his servants. As the son led me towards this hut; ` 
he said his father had been moved to it because the grandchildren 
disturbed his sleep. Seeing us coming, Kunwar Singh's eldest son 
stepped out of the hut and informed me that his father was un- 
conscious, and that he only had a few minutes to live. 

I stopped at the door of the hut, and when my eyes had got 
accustomed to the dim light, made dimmer by a thick pall of smoke 
which filled the room. I saw Kunwar Singh lying on the bare mud 
floor, naked, and partly covered with a sheet. His nerveless right 
arm was supported by an old man sitting on the floor near him, and his 
fingers were being held round the tailof a cow. (This custom of a 
dying man being made to hold the tail of a cow— preferably that of a 
black heifer—has its origin in the Hindu belief that when the spirit 
leaves its earthly body it is confronted with a river of blood, on the far ` 
side of which sits the Judge before whom the spirit must appear to 
answer for its sins. The heifer's tail is the only way by which the 
departing spirit can cross the river, and if the spirit is not provided ' 
with means of transit it is condemned to remain on earth, to be a 
torment to those who failed to enable it to appear before the judgment 
seat). Near Kunwar Singh's head was a brazier with cow-dung 
cakes burning on it, and by the brazier a priest was sitting, intoning 
prayers and ringing à bell. Every available inch of floor space was 
packed with men, and with women who were wailing and repeating 
over and over again, “Не has gone ! He has gone ! 

I knew men died like this in India every day, but I was not going 
to let my friend be one ofthem. In fact, if I could help it he would 
not die at all, and anyway not at present. Striding into the room, Í 
picked up the iron brazier, which was hotter than I expected it to be, 
and burnt my hands. This I carried to the door and flung outside. 
Returning, Icut the bark rope by which the cow was tethered to a peg 
driven into the mud floor, and led it outside. As these acts, which I 
had performed in silence, became evident to the people assembled in 
the room, the hubbub began to die down, and it ceased altogether when 
I took the priests arm and conducted him from the room. Then, 
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Standing at the door, I ordered everyone to go outside, the order was 
obeyed without a murmur or a single protest. The number of people, 
both old and young, who emerged from the hut was incredible. When 
the last of them had crossed the doorstep, I told Kunwar Singh's 
eldest son to warm two seers of fresh milk and to bring it to me with as 
little delay as possible. The man looked at me in blank surprise, but 
when I repeated the order he hurried off to execute it. 

I now re-entered the hut, pulled forward a string bed which had 
been pushed against the wall, picked Kunwar Singh up and laid him 
onit. Fresh air, and plenty of it, was urgently needed, and as I looked 
round I saw a small window which had been boarded up. It did not 
take long to tear down the boards and let a stream of clean sweet air 
blow directly from the jungles into the overheated room which reeked 
with the smell of human beings, cow dung, burnt ghee, and acrid smoke. 

When I picked up Kunwar Singh’s wasted frame, I knew there was 
a little life in it, but only a very little. His eyes, which were sunk 
deep into his head, were closed, his lips were blue, and his breath was 
‘coming in short gasps. Soon, however, the fresh, clean air began to 
revive him and his-breathing became less laboured and more regular, 
and presently, as I sat on his bed and watched through the door the 
commotion that was taking place among the mourners whom I had 
ejected from the death-chamber, I became aware that he had opened 
his eyes and was looking at me ; and without turning my head, I 
began to speak. 

"Times have changed, uncle, and you with them. There was a 
day when no man would have dared to remove you from your own 
house, and lay you on the ground in a servant's hut to die like an 
outcaste and a beggar. You would not listen to my words of warning 
and now the accursed drug has brought you to this. Had I delayed 
but a few minutes in answering your summons this day, you knew you 
would by now have been on your way to the burning-ghat. As head- 
man of Chandni Chauk and the best shikari in Kaladhungi, all men 
respected you. But now you have lost that respect, and you who were 
Strong, and who ate of the best, are weak and empty of stomach, for 
8 we came your son told me nothing has passed your lips for sixteen 
days. But you are not going to die, old friend, as they told you you 
were. You will live for many more years, and though we may never 
Shoot together again in the Garuppu jungles, you will not want for 
game, for I will share all I shoot with you, as I have always done." 

‘And now, here in this hut, with the sacred thread round: your 
fingers and a pipal leaf in your hands, you must swear an oath on 
your eldest son's head that never again will you touch the foul drug. 
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And this time you will, and you shall keep your oath. And now, 
while we wait for the milk your son is bringing, we will smoke." 

Kunwar Singh had not taken his eyes off me while I was speaking, 
and now for the first time he opened his lips and said, *How can a man 
who is dying smoke ?* z 

‘On the subject of dying’, Lsaid, ‘we will say.no more, for as I have 
just told you, you are not going to die. And as to how we will smoke, 
I will show you." 

Then, taking two cigarettes from my case, I lit one and placed it 
between his lips. Slowly he took a pull at it, coughed, and with a 
very feeble hand removed the cigarette. But when the fit of coughing 
was over, he replaced it between his lips and continued to draw on it. 
Before we had finished our smoke, Kunwar Singh's son returned 
carrying a big brass vessel, which he would have dropped at the door 
if I had not hurriedly relieved him of it. His surprise was understand- 
able, for the father whom he had last seen lying on the ground dying 
was now lying on the bed, his head resting on my hat, smoking. 
There was nothing in the hut to drink from, so I sent the son back to 
the house for a cup ; and when he had brought it I gave Kunwar 
Singh a drink of warm milk. 

I stayed in the hut till late into the night, and when I left Kunwar 
Singh had drunk a seer of milk and was sleeping peacefully on a warm 
and comfortable bed. Before I left I warned the son that he was on 
no account to allow anyone to come near the hut : that he was to sit 
by his father and give him a drink of milk every time he awoke ; and 
that if on my return in the morning I found Kunwar Singh dead, I 
would burn down the village. 

The sun was just rising next morning when I returned to Chandni 
Chauk to find both Kunwar Singh and his son fast asleep and the brass 
vessel empty. 

Kunwar Singh kept his oath, and though he never regained suffi- 
cient strength to accompany me on my shikar expeditions, he visited 
me often and died peacefully four years later in his own house and on 
his own bed. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 


7. THE SPECKLED BAND 


Ir was early in April that I woke one morning to find my 
friend Sherlock Holmes, the famous detective, standing fully dressed 
by the side of my bed. He was usually a late riser, and, as the clock 
on the bedside table showed me that it was only a quarter past seven, Р 
Iblinked up at him in surprise. 

*I'm very sorry to wake you up, Watson’, said he. 

‘What is it, a fire 7” 

‘No, a client. The servant says that a young lady has arrived, 
who insists on seeing me. She is waiting now in the sitting-room. 
Now, when young ladies wander about the town at this hour of the 
morning, and wake sleepy people up out of their beds, I presume that 
they have something very urgent to communicate. Should it prove 
to be an interesting case, you would, I am sure, wish to follow it from 
the beginning. I thought at any rate that I should give you the 
chance’. 

‘My dear fellow, I would not miss it for anything.’ 

I have no keener pleasure than in following Holmes in his investi- 
gations, and in admiring the way in which he solves the problems 
which are submitted to him. I rapidly dressed, and was ready in a 
few minutes to accompany my friend downstairs to the sitting-room. 
A lady dressed in black, who had been sitting in the window, rose as 
we entered. 

‘Good morning, madam,’ said Holmes cheerfully. ‘My name is 
Sherlock Holmes. This is my friend, Dr. Watson, before whom you 
can speak freely. But first I shall order you a cup of hot coffee, forI 
see that you are shivering’. 

“at is not cold which makes me shiver,’ said the woman in a low 
voice. 

‘What is it, then ? E 

‘It is fear, Mr. Holmes. It is terror.” 

We could see that she was indeed ih a pitiable state of worry, her 
face all grey, with the frightened eyes of Some hunted animal. She 


seemed about thirty, but her hair was going grey, and her expression 


was haggard. 
“You must not be frightened,’ said Sherlock Holmes soothingly, 


bending forward and patting her arm. ‘We shall soon put matters 
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right, I have no doubt. You have come by train this. morning, 
I see, 7 

“You know me then ? ` 

‘No, but I can see the second half of a return ticket inside your 
left glove. You must have started early, and you had a dirty drive, 
along rough roads, before you reached the station.’ + 

The lady stared in wonder at my companion. 

‘There is no mystery,’ he said, smiling. ‘The left arm of your 
coat is spattered with mud in several places.’ 

` “You are perfectly correct,’ said she. ‘I started from home before 
six, and came by the first train. Sir, I can stand this fear nolonger. I 
shall go mad if it continues. Oh, sir, do you think you could help 
me out of my danger ? At present I have no money to reward you 
for your services, but in a month or two I shall be married, and then 
at least I can pay your fee.’ 

Holmes turned to his desk, and unlocking it, took out a small 
notebook. : 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘I need no reward ; but you can pay, whatever 
expenses I. may be put to, at the time which suits you best. And now 
please tell us everything about your trouble.’ Bs 

‘Alas !' replied our visitor, ‘my fears are so vague; and my suspi- 
cions depend upon such small facts, that even my future husband 
thinks them the fancies of a nervous woman.’ 

*My name is Helen Stoner, and I am living with my stepfather, 
who is the last survivor of one of the oldest families in England, the 
Roylotts of Stoke Moran.’ 

Holmes nodded his head. ‘The name is familiar to me,’ he said. 

"The family was at one time also among the richest in England, 
but was ruined by my grandfather, who was a gambler. Nothing was 
left except a few acres of ground and the two-hundred-year-old house. 
His only son, my stepfather, obtained a loan from a relative which 
enabled him to take a medical degree, and went abroad to Calcutta, 
where he established a large practice. In a fit of anger, however, 
caused by some robberies in his house, he beat his servant to death, 
and narrowly escaped a sentence of execution. As it was, he suffered 
a long term of imprisonment, and afterwards returned to England a 

. bitter and disappointed man'. 

*When Dr. Roylott was in India he married my mother, Mrs. 
Stoner, the young widow of Major-General Stoner, of the Bengal 
Artillery. My sister Julia and I were twins, and we were only two 
years old at the time of my mother's re-marriage. She had a consider- 
able sum of money which she gave to Dr. Roylott on condition that а 
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certain annual sum should be allowed to each of us if we married. 
Shortly after our return to England my mother died in a railway 
accident. Dr. Roylott then took us to live with him in his family 
house at Stoke Moran. The money which my mother had left was 
enough for all our wants, and for our happiness.’ 

‘But a terrible change came over our stepfather about this time. 
Instead of making friends and exchanging visits with our neighbours, 
he shut himself up in his house, and quarrelled with them all. His 
violent temper had been intensified by his long residence in the tropics. 
A series of disgraceful fights took place, two of which ended in the 
police-court. At last he became the terror of the village, and people 


would flee at his approach, for he is a man of immense strength, and. 


absolutely uncontrollable in his anger.” 

‘He had no friends at all except the wandering gipsies. Не would 
give these vagabonds permission to camp upon the few acres of land 
. Which the family owns. -In return he was allowed to visit them in 
their tents, wandering away with them sometimes for weeks. He has 
a liking also for Indian animals, which are sent by a friend. Не hasa 
cheetah and a baboon, which wander freely over his grounds, and are 
feared by the villagers almost as much as he is. 


*You can imagine from what I say that my poor sister Julia and I 


lived in misery. No servant would stay with us, and for a long time | 


we did all the work of the house. She was only thirty at the time of 
her death, and yet her hair had already begun to whiten, like 
mine.’ 

‘Your sister is dead, then ?” 

‘She died just two years ago. р | 
that I wish to speak to you. Ihavean aunt, my mother's sister, Miss 
Honoria Westphail, and we were occasionally allowed to pay Short 
visits to this lady's house. Julia went there at Christmas two years 
ago, and met there a retired Army Major, with whom she became 
engaged to be married. My stepfather learned of the engagement 
When my sister returned, and made no objection to the marriage ; but 
Within a fortnight of the day which had been fixed for the wedding, 
8 terrible event occurred." 

Sherlock Holmes had been leaning 
closed, and his head sunk in a cushion, 
and looked across at his visitor. 

‘Please tell me the details,” he said. х 

‘That is easy,’ she replied, ‘for they are clear in my memory. The 
house is, as I have already said, very old, and only one part is now 
inhabited. The bedrooms in this part are on the ground floor. The 


and it is about her death 


back in his chair with his eyes 
but he half opened them now, 
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first is Dr. Roylott's, the second my sister's, and the third my own. 
There is no door between them, but they all open out into the same 
corridor. That is clear enough, I think.’ ` 

‘Perfectly.’ 

‘The windows of the three rooms open out upon the lawn. That 
night Dr. Roylott had gone to his room early, though we knew that 
he had not gone to sleep for my sister was troubled by the smell of the 
strong Indian cigars which it was his habit to smoke. She left her 
room, therefore, and came into mine, where she sat for some time, 
talking about her approaching wedding. At eleven o’clock she rose 
to leave me, but she paused at the door and looked back. . 

Í “Tell me, Helen,” she said, “have you ever heard anyone whistle 
in the middle of the night ?" 

“Never,” said I. “But why ?" 

“Because during the last few nights I have always, at about three 
in thé morning, heard a low clear whistle. I ama light sleeper, and it 
has awakened me. I cannot tell where it came from—perhaps from 
the next room, perhaps from the lawn. I thought that I would just 
ask you whether you had heard it." j 

“No, [have not. It must be those horrible gipsies.”” 

“Very likely. And yet if it were on the lawn I wonder that you 
did not hear it also.” 

‘АҺ, but I sleep more heavily than you." 

“Oh, well. It does not really matter,” she smiled back at me. 
She closed my door, and a few moments later I heard her key turn in 
the lock.” 

‘Indeed,’ said Holmes. ‘Was it your habit always to lock your- 
selves in at night ?' 

*Always.' 

“Апа why ? 

‘I think that I told you that the Doctor kept a cheetah and 
a baboon. We had no feeling of security unless our doors were 
locked." 

*Ah, yes. Please continue." 

“Т could not sleep, for it was a wild night. The wind was howling 
outside, and the rain was beating and splashing against the windows. 
Suddenly, amidst all the noise of the storm, I heard the wild scream 
ofaterrified woman. Iknew that it was my sister's voice. 

‘I sprang from my bed, wrapped a coat round me, and rushed into . 
the corridor. As I opened my door I seemed to hear a low whistle, 
such as my sister described, and a few moments later а clanging sound 
as if a mass of metal had fallen. As I ran down the corridor I saw 
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my sister appear at her door, her face white with terror, her hands 
feeling for help, her whole figure swaying to and fro. Iran to her and 
threw my arms round her, but at that moment she fell to the ground. 
She beat the floor as one who is in terrible pain, and her limbs were 
Shivering. As I bent over her she suddenly shrieked out in a voice 
which I shall never forget, “О, my god! Helen! It was the band ! 
The speckled band !" * 

“I called loudly for my stepfather, and met him hurrying from his 
room in his dressing-grown. When he reached my sister’s side, she 
was unconscious, and though he poured medicine down her throat, 
and sent urgently for medical aid from the village, she died without 
having recovered her consciousness. Such was the dreadful end of 
my beloved sister.’ ; у 

“Опе moment,’ said Holmes ; ‘are you sure about this whistle and 
clanging sound ? You really heard it ? 

‘That was what they asked me at the inquiry. І think I heard it, 
and yet, in the noise of the storm, I may possibly have been mistaken’. 

“Апа what did they find out at the inquiry ?' 

‘Nothing about the cause of death." There were no marks of any 
violence upon her body.’ 

‘What do you think your sister died of, then ?” 

‘It is my belief that she died of pure fear and nervous shock, 
though what it was which frightened her I cannot imagine.’ 

‘Were there gipsies in the garden at the time ? 

‘Yes, there are nearly always some there.’ A 

‘Ah, and what did you gather from her cry about a band—a 
Speckled band ?' А 

‘Sometimes I have thought that it was merely wild talk, sometimes 
that it may have referred to some band of people, perhaps to these 
£ipsies." 

Holmes shook his head like a man who is far from being satisfied. 

‘These are very deep waters,’ said he ; ‘please go on with your 
Story.’ 

‘Two years have passed since then, and my life has been until 
lately lonelier than ever. A month ago, however, a dear friend, whom 
І have known for many years, has asked me to marry him. My 
stepfather has made no objection to the marriage, and it is to take 
place in a few weeks’ time. А 

"Two days ago some repairs were started to the outside wall of my 
bedroom, so that I have had to move into the room in which my sister 
died, and to sleep in her bed. Imagine, then, my terror when last 
night, as I lay awake, thinking over her terrible fate, I suddenly heard 


Р—4 
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the low whistle which she had told me about. I sprang up and lit the 
amp, but nothing was to be seen inthe room. I was too frightened 
to go to bed again, however, so I dressed, and as soon as it was 
daylight I hurried out of the house. I drove to the station and came 
straight to see you and ask your advice." 

“You have done wisely’, said my friend. “But have you told me 
everything ?” 

“Yes, everything.’ j 

There was a long silence, during which Holmes leaned his chin 
upon his hands and stared at the notes which he had written in his 
book. 

‘This is very deep business,’ he said atlast. 'If we were to come 
to Stoke Moran today, would it be possible for us to examine these 
rooms without the knowledge of your stepfather ? 

‘As it happens, he said he was coming to London today for some 
important business. It is probable that he will be away all day, and 
that there would be nothing to disturb you.’ : 

*Excellent. You are not against this trip, Watson ? 

*Of course not." 

“Then we shall both come. What are you going to do yourself ? 

I shall return by the twelve o'clock train, so as to be there in time 
for your arrival.’ 

‘And you may expect us early in the afternoon. I have some 
small matters to attend to first. Will you wait and have breakfast ?” 

‘No, I must go. My heart is lightened already since I have told 
my troubles to you. I shall look forward to seeing you again this 
afternoon.’ She picked up her coat and handbag, and walked quietly 
from the room. i 

*And what do you think about itall, Watson ? asked Sherlock 
Holmes, leaning back in his chair. 

*It seems to me to be a most dark and sinister business." 

*What about these night-time whistles, and the very peculiar 
words of the dying woman ?' 

‘I think it is a complete mystery.’ 

‘And so do I. ‘It is for that reason that we are going to Stoke 
Moran this day. I want to see— 

Suddenly my friend was interrupted. The door of the room was 
pushed violently open, and a huge man stood before us. So tall was 
he that his hat actually brushed the top of the doorway, and his breadth 
seemed to reach across it from side to side. A large face, lined with a 
thousand wrinkles, with the eyes of a fierce old eagle, and marked with 
every evil passion, was turned from one to the other of us. 
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*Which of you is Holmes ?' asked this giant. 

‘That is my name, sir, but I do not know yours, said my 
companion quietly. 

‘Iam Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke Moran.’ 

‘Indeed, Doctor,’ said Holmes softly. ‘Please take a seat.’ 

‘I will not. My stepdaughter has been here. I have followed 


` her. What has she been saying to you ? 


‘It is a little cold for the time of the year,’ said Holmes. 

‘What has she been saying to you 7 screamed the old man 
furiously. 

‘But I have heard that the crops are doing well,’ continued my 
companion calmly. 

' ‘Ha! You won't tell me, eh ? said our new visitor, taking a 
Step forward.. ‘I know you, you scoundrel! I have heard of you 
before. You are Holmes the mischief-maker.’ 

My friend smiled. ‘Your conversation is most entertaining,’ 
said he. ‘When you go out, close the door, for the cold air is blowing 


- In. 


У ‘I will go when І am ready. Don't you‘dare to make mischief 
with my affairs. I know that Miss Stoner has been here—I traced 


Ter! Iam a dangerous man—so look ош!” 


And, smashing his hand down on the table, which cracked under 
the force of it, he strode out of the room: 

‘He doesn't seem a very friendly person,’ said Holmes, laughing. 
"This incident adds to the excitement, however. I only hope that our 
little friend will not suffer from allowing this brute to follow her. And 
now, Watson, we shall have-breakfast, and afterwards I shall go where 
Thope to get some data which may help us solve this problem.’ 


п 


It was nearly one o'clock when Sherlock Holmes returned to the 
house. He held in his hand a sheet of blue paper, scrawled over with 
notes and figures. { 

‘I have seen the will of Miss Stoner's mother, that is, of Dr. 
Roylott's dead wife; said he. ‘The total annual income at the time of 
the wife’s death was about £750. Each daughter can claim £250, in 
Case of marriage. Therefore, if both girls had married Dr. Roylott 
Would have had very little left. My morning’s work has not been 
Wasted, since it has proved that he has very strong motives for prevent- 
Ing either marriage. Watson, this is too serious for delay, especially 
аз the old man is aware that we are interested in his affairs, so if you 
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are ready we shall cail a taxi and drive to the station. And put a 
revolver into your pocket. That, I think, is all that we need.’ 

We caught a train for Stoke Moran, where we hired another taxi, 
and drove for four or five miles through the lovely countryside. 
Holmes sat beside me with his arms folded, his hat pulled down over 
his eyes, and his chin sunk upon his chest, buried in the deepest 
thought. Suddenly, however, he looked up, tapped me on the 
shoulder, and pointed over the green fields. 

‘Look there ? he said. 

A thickly wooded part stretched up in a gentle slope. From 
amidst the branches of the trees there appeared the high roof of a very 
old and large house. $ 

We drove up to the front door, paid our fare, and the taxi rattled 
back on its way to Stoke Moran station. 

Miss Stoner hurried out to meet us. 'I have been waiting so 
eagerly for you,’ she cried, shaking hands with us warmly. “АП has 
turned out splendidly Dr. Roylott has gone to London, and it is 
unlikely that he will be back before evening. 

“We have had the pleasure of meeting the Doctor,’ said Holmes, 
and in a few words he told her what had occurred. Miss Stoner 

turned pale as she listened. 

‘Good heavens ! she cried, ‘he is so cunning that I never know 
when I am safe from him. What will he do to me when he 
returns ? 

*You must lock yourself from him tonight. If he is violent, we 
shall take you away to your aunt, Miss Westphail. Now, we must 
make the best use of our time, so kindly take us at once to the rooms 
which we are to examine." Er 

The building was of old grey stone. Some windows were broken, 
and blocked with wooden boards, while the roof was partly falling in, 
a picture of ruin. Some scaffolding had been erected against the end 
wall, and the stonework had been broken into, but there were no 
signs of any workmen at the moment of our visit. Holmes examined 
with deep attention the outsides of the windows. 

*This, I presume, belongs to the room in which you used to sleep, 
the centre one to your sister's, and the next to Dr. Roylott’s ? 

‘Yes. But I am now sleeping in the middle one." 

*Because of the alterations, I believe. By the way, there does not 
Seem to be any very pressing need for repairs at that end wall." 

*[ agree. I believe that it was an excuse to move me from my 
‘room.’ Я 

‘Ah! thatis possible. Now, on the other side runs the corridor 
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from which these three rooms open. There are windows in it, of 
Course ?' . 

*Yes, but very small ones. Too narrow for anyone to pass 
through.’ 7 

‘As you both locked your doors at night, your rooms were un- 
approachable from that side. Now, would you please go into your 
room, and bar the window-shutters.’ - 

Miss Stoner did so, and Holmes, after а careful examination- 
through the open window, tried in every way to force the shutter 
open, but without success. There was no slit through which a knife 
could be passed to raise the bar. ‘Hum!’ said he, scratching his 
chin, ‘no gipsy could pass through these shutters if they were bolted. 
Well, we shall see if the inside offers any clue to the problem." 

A. small side-door led into the corridor from which the three 
bedrooms opened. We passed at once to the room in which Miss 
Stoner was now sleéping, and in which her sister had died. 

It was a homely little room, with a low ceiling. A brown chest of . 
drawers stood in one corner, a narrow bed in another, and a dressing- 
table on the left-hand side of the window. Holmes took one of 
the two chairs into a corner and sat silent, while his eyes travelled 
round and round and up and down, observing every detail. Then he 
threw himself down upon his knees, and crawled swiftly backwards 
and forwards, examining carefully the cracks between the boards. 
Lastly he walked over to the bed and spent some time in Staring at it, 
and in gazing up and down the wall. There was the little opening of 
a ventilator, about six feet above the bed. 

‘Very strange !' muttered Holmes. ‘What a fool a builder must 
be to open a ventilator into another room, when, with the same trouble, 
he might have communicated with the outside air !' 

‘How very absurd ! I never noticed that before,’ said the lady. 

*With your permission, Miss Stoner, we shall now examine the 
Toom into which this little hole leads." 

Dr. Grimesby Roylctt's bedroom 
Stepdaughter, but was as plainly furnished. А bed, a small wooden 
Shelf full of books, an arm-chair beside the bed, a plain wooden chair 
against the wall, a round table, and a large iron safe were the principal 
things in it, Holmes walked slowly round and examined each of 
them with the keenest interest. ў 

*What'sinhere ? he asked, tapping the safe. 

*My stepfather's business papers, I suppose.’ 

‘There isn’t a cat in it, for example ?' 

‘No. What a strange idea ! 


was larger than that of his 
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‘Well, look atthis!' Hetookupasmallsaucer of milk -which 
stood on the top of it. 

“Мо ; we don't keep a cat. But there is a cheetah and a 
baboon." 

“АҺ, yes, of course! Well, a cheetah is just a big cat, and yet a 
saucer of milk would scarcely be enough for it." 

He next squatted down in front of the wooden chair, and examined 
the seat of it with the greatest attention. ‘Ah !’ he said ; then rising 
to his feet again ; ‘Ah !’ it’s a wicked world, and when a clever man 
turns his brain to crime it is the worst of all.’ 

I had never seen my friend’s face so grim, as it was when he had 
finished this investigation. We went out, and walked several times up 
and down the garden in silence, before he said : 

‘It is very essential; Miss Stoner, that you should follow my 
advice closely, in every detail.’ : 

‘I shall most certainly do so.’ 

‘The matter is too serious for any hesitation. Your life may 
depend on your obedience." 

‘I assure you that I shall do whatever you say.’ 

‘In the first place, both my friend and I must spend the night in 
your room.' 

Both Miss Stoner and I gazed at him in astonishment. 

‘Let me explain. You must stay in your room, pretending a head- 
ache, when your stepfather comes back. Then, when you hear him 
go to bed, you must open the shutters of your window, and put your 
lamp there as a signal to us, who will be waiting at the far end of the 
garden. Then you must go into the room which you used to occupy. 
I have no doubt that, in spite of the repairs, you could manage there 
for one night.' 

‘Ah, yes, easily. But what will you do ? 

| *We shall spend the night in your room, and we shall investigate 
the cause of this noise which has disturbed you.’ 

‘I believe, Mr. Holmes, that you have already made up your 
mind', said Miss Stoner, laying her hand upon my companion's 
Sleeve. 

*Perhaps I have." 

‘Then you must tell me what was the cause of my sister's 
death.’ 

(d should prefer to have more proof before I speak. And now, 
Miss Stoner, we must leave you, before Dr. Roylott returns and sees 
us. Good-bye, and be brave, for we shall soon drive away the dangers 
that threaten you.’ 
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‘Do you know, Watson,’ said Holmes, as we sat together at the 
end of the garden in the darkness, ‘I have really some hesitation in 
taking you tonight. There is a risk of danger.’ 

‘You know I welcome it. But vou have evidently seen more in 
these rooms than was visible to me. 

“You saw the ventilator ?' 

‘Yes, but I do not think that it is such a very dangerous or unusual 
thing to have a small opening between two rooms. It was so small 
that a rat could hardly pass through.’ 

‘I knew that we should find a ventilator even before we came to 
Stoke Moran.’ : 


“Му dear Holmes !’ 
‘Oh, yes, I did. You remember in her statement she said that her 


sister could smell Dr. Roylott’s cigar. Now, of course that suggests 
at once that there must be a communication between the two rooms, 
and yet no mention was made of a door.’ 

‘I cannot see апу connexion between that and the crime.” 

‘Did you observe anything very peculiar about that bed r 

‘No.’ і 

‘It was screwed to the floor. Did you ever see а bed fastene 
that before ? і 

‘Holmes,’ I cried, ‘I seem to see dimly what you are hinting at. 
We are only just in time to prevent another horrible crime.’ 

Then, suddenly, as I spoke, from the dark house a single bright 
light shone out right in front of us. 

‘That is our signal,’ said Holmes, springing to his feet ; ‘it comes 
from the middle window.’ 


d like 


Making our way among the trees, we were about to enter through 
of bushes there sprang what 


the window, when out from a clump 
seemed to be a hideous child, who threw itself on the grass with waving 
limbs, and then ran swiftly across the lawn into the darkness. 
‘My God ? І whispered, ‘did you.see it ^ 
Holmes was for the moment as surprised as I. His hand gripped 
hard upon my wrist. Then he broke into a low laugh, and put his lips 
to my ear. 
‘Tt is a nice household,’ he murmured. ‘That is the baboon.” 
Then I remembered that there was à cheetah, too ; perhaps we 
might find it upon our shoulders at any moment. I confess that I 
felt easier in my mind when, after following Holmes’ example and 
Slipping off my shoes I found myself inside the bedroom. My 
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companion noiselessly closed the shutters, and looked round the 
room. Then creeping up to me, he whispered into my ear ; *We 
must sit without alight. He would see it through the ventilator.’ 
~ I nodded to show that I had heard. 
*Do not go to sleep ; your life may 
revolver ready in case we should need it. 


bed, and you in that chair.’ ; 
I took out my revolver and laid it on the corner of the table. 


Holmes had brought from the garder a long thin stick, and this 
he placed upon the bed beside him. By it he laid a box of matches. 
Then he put out the lamp and we were left in darkness. 

How shall I ever forget that dreadful night !. Not a sound could 
Y hear, not even the drawing of a breath, and yet I knew that my 
companion sat open-eyed, within a few feet of me. The shutters kept 
out the moonlight, and we waited in absolute darkness. From out- 
side came the occasional cry of a night-bird, and once at our window 
along, cat-like whine, which told us that the cheetah was indeed at 

liberty. How long the night seemed, as we sat waiting silently ! 

Suddenly there was the gleam of a light, which vanished 
immediately, up in the direction of the ventilator. Someone in the 
next room had lita lamp. I heard a gentle sound of movement, and 
then all was silent once more. Then suddenly another sound—a very 
gentle, soothing sound, like that of a small jet of steam escaping from 
akettle. The instant that we heard it, Holmes sprang from the bed, 
struck a match; and lashed furiously with his stick at the bed. · 

"You see it, Watson ?’ he yelled, ‘You seeit ? 

But I saw nothing. At the moment when Holmes struck the 
match I heard a low, clear whistle, but the sudden light flashing into 
my weary eyes. made it impossible to see what it was at which ‘my 
friend lashed so savagely. I could, however, see that his face was 
deadly pale, and filled with horror and loathing. 

He had ceased to strike, and was gazing up at the ventilator, when 
suddenly there came the most horrible cry to which I have ever listened. 
It swelled up louder and louder, a hoarse yell of pain and fear and 
anger ending in one dreadful shriek. I stood gazing at Holmes, and 
he at me, until the last echoes of it had died away into the silence of 
the night. 

‘What сап it mean ? I gasped. 

‘It means that it is all over,’ Holmes answered. “Таке your 
revolver, and we shall enter Dr. Roylott’s room.’ 

He lit the lamp, and led the way down the corridor, Twice he 
struck at the bedroom door without any reply from within. Then he 


depend on it. Have your 
I will sit on the side of the 
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turned the handle and entered, I following with the revolver in my 
hand. 

It was a horrible sight which met our eyes. On the table stood a 
lamp, throwing a brilliant beam of light upon the iron safe, the door of 
which was open. Beside this table, on the wooden chair, sat Dr. 
Grimesby Roylott, in a long grey dressing-gown, his bare ankles 
protruding beneath, and his feet in red slippers. His chin was pointing 
upwards, and his eyes were fixed in a dreadful rigid stare at the corner 
of the ceiling. Round his head was a peculiar yellow band, with 
brownish speckles, which seemed to be bound tightly to him. 

As we entered he made neither sound nor motion. 

‘The band! the speckled band !’ whispered Holmes. 

Itookastep forward. In an instant the band began to move, and 
there rose from among his hair the flat diamond-shaped head and 
puffed neck of a loathsome snake. 

‘It is a swamp adder !’ cried Holmes—‘the deadliest snake in 
India. He-has died within ten seconds of being bitten. Let us kill 
this creature and then we can move Miss Stoner to some place of 
shelter, and let the police know what has happened.’ 

As he spoke he struck the snake sharply with his stick, thus 
breaking its back. Then he threw it into the iron safe, which he 
closed upon it. 


IV 


Such are the true facts of the death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of 
Stoke Moran. We comforted the terrified girl as well as we could and 
took her by the morning train to the care of her good aunt. The little 
which I had yet to learn of the case was told me by Sherlock Holmes as 
We travelled back to London the day after we had reported the business 
to the police. Т 

‘I had at first,’ said he, ‘come to an entirely wrong conclusion. 
The presence of the gipsies, and the use of the word ‘band’, led me, at 
the beginning, on to a false track. But the discovery of the ventilator 
hole above the bed, and that the bed was fixed to the floor, gave me 
the suspicion of something passing through the hole, and coming to 
the bed. The idea of a snake instantly occurred to me, and when I 
Coupled it with my knowledge that the Doctor had a supply of creatures 
from India, I felt that I was on the right track. 

‘Then I thought of the whistle. Of course, he must recall the 
Snake. He had trained it, probably by the use of the milk which we 
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saw, to return to him when he whistled. He would put it through the 
ventilator knowing that it would crawl down the wall, and land on the 
bed. It might or might not bite the girl, perhaps she might escape 
every night for a week, but sooner or later the snake was certain to 
bite. 

*An inspection of his chair showed me that he had been in the 
habit of standing on it, which of course, would be necessary in order 
to reach the ventilator. ed 

‘The metallic clang heard by Miss Stoner was obviously caused 
by her stepfather hastily closing the floor of his safe upon its terrible 
occupant. 

“You know the steps which I took in order to obtain proof. I 
heard the creature hiss, and Linstantly lit the light and attacked it.’ 
‘Thus driving it back through the ventilator." 

«And also with the result of causing it to attack its master 
at the other side. Some of the blows of my stick roused 
its snakish temper, so that it attacked the first person it saw. 
In this way I am no doubt responsible for Dr.  Grimesby 
Roylott’s death. But I cannot say that this thought will weigh 
very heavily upon me.’ 


Geoffrey Dutton 
8. THE WEDGE-TAILED EAGLE 


Through the hot, cloudless days in the back of New South Wales, 
there is always something beside the sun watching you from the sky. 
Over the line of the hills, or above the long stretches of plains, a black 
dot swings round and round ; and.its circles rise slowly or fall slowly, 
or simply remain at the same height, swinging in endless indolent 
curves, while the eyes watch the miles.of earth below, and the six—or 
may be nine-foot wingspan remains motionless in the air. You know 
that there is nothing you can do which will not be observed, that the 
circling eagle, however small the distance may make it, however aloof 
its flight may seem, has always fixed upon the earth an attention as 
fierce as its claws. З 

But the eagles watch the sky as well as the earth, and not only for 
other birds; when an Air Force station was established in their country 
in 1941, they were not alarmed by the noisy yellow aeroplanes. 
Occasionally they would even float in circles across the aerodromes 
itself, and then disappear again behind the hills ; the pilots had little 
fear of colliding with one of these circling, watchful birds. The vast, 
brown-black shape of the eagle would appear before the little Tiger 
Moth biplane and then be gone. There was nothing more to it. No 
question of haste or flapping of wings, simply a flick over and down 
and then the eagle would resume its circling. Sometimes a pilot would 
chase the bird and would find, unexpectedly, no response ; the eagle 
would seem not to notice the aeroplane and hold the course of its 
Circling until the very moment when collision seemed inevitable. 
Then there would be the quick turn oyer, under, or away from 
the plane, with the great span of the wings unstirred. The delay and 
the quick manoeuvre would be done with a princely detachment and 
Consciousness of superiority, the eagle in the silence of its wings 
Scorning the roar and fuss of the aircraft and its engine. 

Twe pilots from the station were drinking one day in the local 
town with one of the farmers over whose land they used to fly. 

“Two of us, you know, could do it,” one of them said. “By 
yourself it’s hopeless. The eagle can outfly you without moving his 
Wings... But with two of you, one could chase him round while the 
Other climbed above and dived at him. That way you'd at last get 

1m flustered.” 
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The farmer was not at all hopeful. 

*Maybe it'd take more than a couple of planes to fluster an 
eaglehawk. There's a big one around my place, just about twelve 
feet across. I wish you could get him. Though if you did hit him, 
there mightn’t be much left of your little aeroplane.” “It always 
beats me why you callthem eaglehawks,” said one of the pilots. “The 
wedge-tailed eagle is the biggest eagle in the world. You ought to 
pay him more respect, the most magnificent, majestic bird there is.” 

The farmer was hostile to this idea of majesty. 

“Have you ever seen them close-up ? Or ever seen them feeding ? 
The king of birds landing on a lolly-legged lamb and tearing him to 
bits. Огап old, dead, fly-blown ewe that’s been fool enough to lie 
down with her legs uphill. Watch him hacking his way into their 
guts, and the vermin dancing all over his stinking brown feathers. 

"Then all you've got to do is to let him see you five hundred yards off 
and up he flaps, slow and awkward, to a myall where he sits all 
bunched-up looking as if he's going to overbalance the little tree. 
Still, go ahead with your scheme. I'd liketo see you beat one at 
his own game." 

He left, and the two others continued discussing their plans. A 
pilot in a small, acrobatic aircraft is like a child. He longs for some- 
thingto play with. He can be happy enough, rolling and looping by 
himself in the sky, but happiness changes to a kind of ecstasy when 
there is some one against whom to watch his skill, or someone to 
applaud him whenhe low-flies throughthe unforeseeable complications 
of tree and rock, hilland river. The contest becomes more wonderful 
the nearer it approaches death, when allelse is forgotten in the concen- 
tration of the minute. The pilot who fights with bullets and shells is 
ecstatically involved in his action. This fight with the wedge-tailed 
eagle was to be to the death, not a battle of bullets or shells, but of 
skill against inborn mastery. The risk of death would be there, just 
the same, both for the bird and for the pilot supported by the fragile 
wood and the fabric of the aeroplane. 

One cloudless morning the pilots flew off together, in close 
formation, towards the valley of the farmer’s house. The sky was as 
clean as a gun-barrel and the sun hit them both in the back of the neck 
as they flew westward towards the scrubby range and the valley beyond. 
The pilot of the leading aircraft loosened his helmet and let the wind, 
like a cool rushing sense of elation and freedom, blow around his 
neck and hair. Like the eagle, he was a watcher, one from wifom no 
secrets could hide on the earth below. The country matched the 
element in which he moved : both hard and unforgiving of mistakes, 
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yet endlessly stretching, magnificent in freedom. Neither the air nor 

this land would bring anything for the asking ; but they would offer 

' all manner of their peculiar riches to anyone who could conquer them 
by work and vigilance and love. The foolish and the weak perished 
like the sheep stuck in the wet mud of the drying dams, in sight of the 
water for the lack of which they died. 

As he approached the hills, the earth below him and the creeks 
were brown and dry as walnut, with a strip of green along the river 
and a few bright squares where a former had sunk a bore and put ina 
few acres of lucerne. A mob of sheep stirred along in a cloud of dust 
through a few scattered myalls and gum trees. He finally bounced 
over the hills through air rough from the hot rocks, and turning away 
from the other aeroplane, moved up the broad valley, searching the 
sky for the black dot of an eagle wheeling and wheeling like a windmill 
on its side. There was no sign of anything, not even of a cloud or 

' high whirly.of dust, which in an empty sky looks like a patch of rust 
in a gun-barrel. Everything seemed to him shiny and empty, yet 
somehow waiting to go off. 

He made a long leisurely run up the valley, a few feet above the 
ground, lifting his wing over a fence or two, turning round a gum 
tree or away from a mob of sheep. The only other sign of life was the 
farmer standing near his truck by the gate ofa paddock. Heanswered 
his wave, turned and flew over him, and then continued up the valley. 
Above him, in the other aeroplane, his friend waited for something to 
happen. 

He ran his wheels almost along the ground and turned another 
fence. Suddenly the wholetop of a tree flapped off in front of him and 
the eagle disappeared behind him before he could turn. Another bird 
rose from a dead sheep few hundred yards away, but the pilot's whole 
attention was concentrated on the bird that had risen from the myall 
tree. It was undoubtedly the big eagle of which the farmer had old 
them. 

By thetime he had turned and come back in a climb the eagle was 
five hundred feet above him. He opened the throttle wide and pulled 
the strap of his helmettight. He looked for the other plane and saw 
that his friend was moving towards them and climbing also, so that 
with the added height he could dive as they had planned. 

The pilot was astonished to find that he was being oüt-climbed 
without the bird even moving a feather of its wings. . On the hot, 
unseen currents it swung lazily round and round, its motionless wings 
always above the quivering, roaring air-craft. To make things worse, 
the pilot, in order to climb as quickly as possible, had to move in a 
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straight line and then turn back, whereas the eagle sailed up in a 
close spiral. His hand pushed harder on thesmallknob of the throttle 
already wide open against the stop. Perhaps the battle would come 
to no more than this, the noisy pursuit of an enemy who could never 
be reached. 

Yet the eagle, its mastery already established, now deliberately 
ceased climbing and waited for the aeroplane to struggle up to itslevel. 
The pilot, wondering if the former below had seen his humiliation, 
pressed on above the bird, where at about three thousand feet he 
levelled off and waved to his friend above that the battle was about to 
begin. 

He came round in a curve at the bird, the aeroplane on the edge 
of stalling, juddering all over, the control-stick suddenly going limp 
іп his hand as a pump-handle when a tank is dry, the slots on the end 
of the wings clattering above him ; zad then, just as he ducked his 
head to avoid the shining curved beak, the braced black and brown 
feathers, the sky amazingly was empty in front of them. The eagle 

had flicked over as lightly as a swallow, with no sign of panic or haste. 
Helooked over and saw it below him, circling as quietly as if nothing 
in the whole morning, in the sky or on the land, had disturbed its 
watchful mastery of the air. } 

As the pilot dived towards it and followed it around again, he saw 
his friend drop his wing and come down, steep and straight, to make 
the attack they had planned. He could see that the eagle under its 
apparent negligence, was watching him and not the diving plane. 
This was the moment for which they had waited, when the eagle would 
break away as usual, but to find another aeroplane coming at it before 
ithadtimetomove. The pilot’s heart lunged inside him like the needle 
of the revolution counter on the instrument panel, Waiting until his 
friend had only another few hundred feet of his dive left, he jerked the 
controls hard over towards the shining feathers of the bird. It turned 
and fell below him, exactly as they had hoped it would. - The pilot 
pulled himself up against his straps to watch its flight. The other 
aeroplane was on it just as it began its circling again. But the collision 
did not happen. The plane shot on and began to pull up out of its 
dive ; the eagle recovered again into its slow swinging, a few hundred 
feet lower. : A 

Yet it had shown a little concern. For the first time a fraction of 
dignity had been lost: momentarily the great wings had been dis- 
turbed а little from their full stretch It had been startled into а quick 
defensive action. The pilot's excitement now blotted out everything 
but the battle in progress, leaving him poised between earth and sky, 
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forgetful of both except as a blur of blue, a rush of brown. The last 
thing he saw on land had been the farmer's truck coming. across the 
paddocks to a point somewhere below. Then allthe vanity and pride 
in him had responded to the fact that there was someone to watch him. 
Now no response existed except to the detail of the black, polished 
brownness of the eagle's plumage, the glistening beak, the wedge- 
shapedtail. Hisexcitement was at that intensity which is part of hope, 
his first sight of achievement. . Previously the insolent negligence of 
the bird had destroyed his confidence, and had almost made the air 
feel the alien element it really was. In contrast with all his noisy 
manoeuvring, his juggling with engine and controls,the eagle had 
scorned him with its silence, with its refusal to flap its wings, its mastery 
of the motionless sweep, the quick flick to safety and then the 
motionless circling again. The pilot had begun to wonder who was 
playing with whom. Perhaps the bird would suddenly turn, dive, rip 
him with a talon and slide sideways down the vast slope to earth. 

Yet now the eagle had been forced to move its wings, and he had 
seen the first sign of victory. Sweat poured round his helmet and 
down his neck and chest. His shirt clung wetly first to his flesh and 
then to the parachute harness. He looked at his altimeter and saw 
that they were down to seven hundred feet. Above him his friend was 
ready. 

He turned in again towards the eagle. The aeroplane shivered 
and clung to height, on the last fraction of speed before the spin. 
Feeling the stiffness of his hand and feet on the controls, he told himself 
to relax like the eagle in front of him. He looked quickly upwards 
and saw his friend begin to dive. This was the second stage of their 
plan. The eagle, however little sign of it appeared, knew now that 
both aeroplanes were attacking. It circled, still on unmoving wings, 
but subtler and harder to follow, and shifted height slightly as it swung 
around. 

The other plane was almost past him in its dive when а comple- 
ted his turn in a vicious swing towards the eagle ; he missed, spun, 
Corrected, looked up to see the other aeroplane which had dived this 
time far below the eagle, coming almost vertically up below the just- 
levelled bird. 

The eagle heard and saw, and flicked over to where, before, safety 
had always been emptily waitingforit. It flashed, wings still gloriously 
Outstretched, straight into the right-hand end of the upper mainplane 
of the aircraft, exactly where the metal slot curves across the wood 
and fabric. Its right wing at the point where the hard, long feathers give 
Way to the soft, curved feathers of the body, snapped away and fluttered 
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downto earth.. The left wing folded into the body, stretched and 
folded again, as the heavy box of bone, beak and claw plunged and 
slewed to the ground. The pilot could not watch the last few feet of 
itsdescent. Forthe first time he was grateful to the roar of the motor 
that obscured the thud of the body striking earth. 

The two pilots landed in the paddock, and, leaving the engines 
running walked over to the dark mass of feathers. One of them 
turned off to the side and came back holding the severed wing. . It was 

almost as big as the man himself. 

The two of them stood in silence. The moment of skill and danger 
was past and the dead body before them proclaimed their victory. 
Frowning with the glare of the sun and the misery of their achievement 
they both looked down at the piteous, one-winged eagle. Not a mark 
of blood was on it, the beak glistening and uncrushed, the ribbed feet 
and talons clenched together. It was not the fact of death that kept 
them in silence ; the watcher could not always keep his station in the 
air. What both of them could still see was the one-winged heap of 
bone and feathers, slewing and jerking uncontrolled to earth. 

In the distance they heard the noise of the farmer’s truck approach- 
ing, and saw it stop at a gate and. the farmer wave as he got out to 
openit. They quickly picked up the bird and its wing, and ran with 
them to the little hillock covered in rocks at the corner of the paddock. 
Between two large rocks they folded both wings across the bird and 
piled stones above it ; and then, each lifting, carried a large flat stone 
and placed it above the others. 

As they ran back towards the aeroplane a black dot broke from 
the hills and swung out above them, circling round and round, watching 
the truck accelerate and then stop as the two aeroplanes turned, 
taxied and slid into the air before it could reach them. 5 


Louis Fischer 


9. MY WEEK WITH GANDHI 


The tonga, a one horse, two wheel carriage in which the passen- 
gers face backward, took Gandhi's dentist and me from the town of 
Wardha to the village of Sevagram. During the dusty five mile ride 
I tried to make him talk about the Mahatma as a patient. Не 
talked about the British in India. 

Gandhi awaited us where the road meets the village. It was the 
first time I had seen him. He stepped toward me with an outstretched 
arm and open hand saying, ‘Mr Fischer.’ He appeared taller than I 
had thought. Wearing only his celebrated loincloth and sandals, he 
was a contrast in gleaming white and soft brown. He looked 
well-built, with barrel chest, thin waist, and long, then muscular, 
legs and pronounced knee bulges. He was seventy-three. He 
beckoned me to a bench, sat down first and with his palm stroked the 
place where I was to sit down. The way he did it suggested, ‘This 
is my house, come in. I immediately felt at home. ` 

Sensing my desire to know what was in store for me, he said I 
could have an hour’s talk with him after lunch and walk with him in 
the evening. He would put me in the care of Khursed Naoroji, grand 
daughter of the famous Parsee Indian nationalist Dadabhai Naoroji, 
who had given up her studies in Europe to serve Gandhi. She 
presently appeared and installed me in the mudwalled, bamboo- 
roofed guest hut which consisted of a room with an earthen floor and 
a small adjoining room with tubs, pails, and pitchers of water on its 
cement floor. It was 110 degrees outside and not much less inside 
and five or six splash baths per day were the minimum for comfort. 
The village and ashram had no running water, electricity, fans, radio 
or telephone. 

At eleven, Khursed led me to Gandhi’s hut. I left my slippers 
outside and stepped into a dim room where Gandhi lay on a pallet on 
the earthen floor. Beside him were some manuscripts and a wooden 
stand, ten inches high, with several circular holes in which stood his 
fountain pen and pencil. I was introduced to the secretaries : 
Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal, and Kishorlal Mashruwala. After a moment, 
Gandhi rose lithely and, in a tone of mock command, said to me, 
‘Come along. It was lunchtime. “Now put on your shoes and hat,’ 
he said, ‘Those are two indispensable things here. Don’t get @ 
Sunstroke’. 

Р,—5 
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Two long walls of matting connectéd by a back wall and roof of 
the same material constituted the dining hall. Each person, about 
thirty in allincluding children had a thin straw mat under him and a 
brass tray in front of him. Gandhi sat on a cushion. Male and 
female members of the ashram, moving noiselessly on bare feet, 
deposited food on the trays, and pots and pans at Gandhi's legs. . He 
handed me a bronze bowl filled with vegetable mush in which I thought 
I discerned chopped spinach leaves and pieces of squash. A woman 
poured.some salt on my tray, another gave me a metal tumbler with 
warm water and second metal tumbler with warm milk. Then.I got 
two little boiled potatoes in jackets and several soft flat circular wheat 
cakes. Gandhi—I was sitting one removed from him—handed me one 
hard, paper-thin wheatcake from a metal container in front of him. 

At the sound of a gong, a robust young man in Shorts stopped 
waiting on the trays, stood erect, closed his eyes so that only a white 
slit remained open—it made him look blind—and began a "high- 
pitched chant in which all joined. The prayer ended with *Shanti, 
Shanti, Shanti,’ Peace, Peace, Peace. Everybody then began eating 
with their fingers fishing out the vegetable mush with a wheatcake 
folded into atriangle. I was given a tea-spoon. Gandhi munched 
busily, stopping only to serve his wife and near neighbours. 

You have lived in Soviet Russia for fourteen years. What is 
your opinion of Stalin ? This was Gandhi's first political remark to 
me. + 
I felt very hot ; my hands were sticky, and my ankles and legs had 
commenced to hurt from sitting on them; so I replied briefly, ‘Very able 
and very ruthless.’ ; 

‘As ruthless as Hitler ? he asked. 

‘At least.’ ; ; 

After a pause, he turned to me and said, “Have you seen the 
Viceroy ?* Isaid yes. (‘Make no mistake about it, the Viceroy had 
told me, ‘the old man is the biggest thing in India.) 

The waiters brought second helpings of the same foods. “You 
can have all the water you want,’ Gandhi volunteered, ‘We take good 
cate that it is boiled. And eat your mango.’ I began to peel it and 
he laughed and others did too. He explained that they usually turned 
and squeezed it in their hands to soften it and then sucked out the 
pulp through one end, but he added that I had the right to peel it to see 
whether it was good ; 

Dinner, with almost the same menu, was just before sundown. I 
took breakfast alone in the guest hut : tea, biscuits, bread, butter, 
honey and mango. At lunch the second day, Gandhi exchanged my 
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teaspoon for a tablespoon. ‘This is. more commensurate with your 
size,’ he bantered. He-offered me a boiled onion. I preferred a raw 
one, a relief from the flat diet. At lunch the third day, Gandhi said, 
‘Fischer, give me your bowl, I will fill it with vegetables. I told him 
that after eating the same mess of spinach and squash four times in 
two days I had no desire for more. 

*You don't like vegetables,’ he commented. 

‘I don’t like the taste of these vegetables three days running." 

‘Ah,’ he suggested, ‘you must add plenty of salt and lemon’. 

‘You want me to kill the taste.’ 

‘No,’ he laughed, “епгїс {Ле taste." 

*You're so non-violent you wouldn't even kill a taste.’ 

‘If that were the only thing men killed, I wouldn't mind,’ he 
remarked. 

I wiped the perspiration from my face and neck. 

*Next time I'm in India... I began. He did not seem to be, 
listening, so I stopped. 

‘Yes, he urged, ‘next time you're in India. . .' 

“You either ought to have air conditioning in Sevagram or live.in 
the Viceroy's palace.’ 

*Allright,' he agreed without indicating his choice. 

He encouraged banter and fun. One afternoon he quoted a 
remark he had made in Londonto Lord Sankey, ‘Do you think,’ he 
had said, 'that I would have reached this green old age, if I didn't take 
care of myself ? This is one of my faults." 

‘I thought you were perfect,’ I quipped. 

He laughed and the eight or ten ashramites who usually sat in on 
the afternoon talks laughed too. (He had asked whether I objected to 
their presence.) ‘No,’ he affirmed, ‘I am very imperfect. Before you 
are gone you will discover a hundred of my faults, and if you don't, I 
will help you," 

Usually the interview started with his finding me the coolest place 
on the floor. Then with a smile he would say, ‘Now, I invite your 
blows.’ Once, after a Moslem woman had brought him a mud pack 
for his abdomen, he stretched out and said, ‘I will take your blows 
lying down ? At the end of the hour, he would look at his dollar 
watch and announce, ‘Your hour is up. He was minutely punctual. 

Once as I was leaving he said, ‘Go sit in a tub.’ Crossing the sun- 
baked hundred yards between his hut and the guest house, the heat 
dried the inside of my head and I decided that sitting in a tab would 
be an excellent idea. In fact І thought I could improve on it. After 
each talk I would type out the verbatim record, and this was the day's 
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ordeal, for in five minutes I was tired and covered with sweat. Stimu- 
lated by Gandhi's suggestion to sit in a tub, I placed a small wooden 
packing case in one of the tin washtubs filled with water, put a folded 
Turkish towel on the case, and then set a taller packing case just out- 
side the tub and placed my portable typewii er on it. Having comple- 
ted these arrangements, I sat down, naked, on the box in the tub and 
typed my notes. Atintervals of a few minutes, as soon as I began to 
perspire, I dipped a bronze bowl into the tub and poured the water 
over my neck, back, and legs. This method enabled me to type for 
a whole hour without feeling exhausted. The innovation stirred 
the ashram to mirth and jolly comment. It was not at all a glum 
community. Gandhisaw to that. 

The nights were refreshing and relaxing. Everyone slept outside 
his or her hut on a rope net covered with a pallet and held up by four 
foot high wooden supports. Islept better than I had for years. The 
nights were quiet and the skies full of stars. Kurshed cautioned me 
against stepping on the ground in the dark without shoes ; there were 
scorpions about. Y 

Mornings at five when I walked over to Gandhi's hut, I would 
find him sitting on his bed in the open air eating a breakfast of mango 
pulp with a spoon. The meagre meal finished, he would accept a towel 
and a long, rectangular, narrow-necked, corked bottle of water from 
Kasturbai and wash, his hands before starting on a stroll across 
nearby fields. Once a drop of yellow mango juice fell on his loincloth 
and he scratched the stain busily for several minutes. On the morning 
and evening walks he leaned his arms on the shoulders of two young 
boys or girls—they would vie each time for the pleasure—but moved 
forward with long strides and talked throughout the half hour without 
tiring or losing his breath. ҮРҮ, 

His body did not give the impression of age. His skin was soft 
and smooth, and had a healthy glow. His beautiful hands did not 
shake when he ate or wrote. His face of course betrayed his age. It 
formed a small part of a high-domed head from which the big ears 
stuck out almost at right angles. The upper lip, covered with a black- 
and-white stubble moustache, was so narrow it nearly met the fat, 
down-pointed nose. The expression of his face came from the soft, 
quiet, gentle eyes, the sensitive lower lip which portrayed self-control, 
strength, and suffering, and the ever-present smile revealing na ed 
gums, (He wore his dentures only for eating and after a meal tcok 
them out and washed them in public.) : 

Lloyd George looked the great man. Churchill and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt showed stature and distinction. Not Gandhi. Close 
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informal proximity at talks, walks, and meals with this man four- 
fifths naked was least conducive to awe or veneration, yet for that 
very reason it brought out the miracle of his personality with a mighty 
impact. АП the props of the big man’s impressiveness—the palace 
or historic mansion, the guards, the wait in the antechamber, the 
closed. door about to open, the power of the office—were lacking. 
Gandhi's on-the-earth simplicity, devoid of the appearances or 
reality of power, emphasized his authotity. The omnipotent dictator 
is least likely to have any authority. Gandhi had no power to compel, 
punish, or reward. His power was nil, his authority enormous. It 
came oflove. . Living with him one could see why he was loved : he 
loved. Not merely in isolated incidents, but day in, and day out, 
morning, noon, and night, for decades, in every act and word, he had 
manifested his love of individuals and of mankind. Nor could one 
fail to notice, in each sentence and attitude, his lifelong loyalty to a 
few simple, widely flouted principles: the exaltation of means over 
ends ; non-violence ; the primacy of truth ; the curing qualities of 
trust ; and consideration for the other person’s doubts, time-lag, 
environment, and inner conflicts. He faced each day’s issues in the 
light of eternal and universal values. .. 

‘Perhaps he will not succeed,’ Tagore wrote of Gandhi. ‘Perhaps 
he will fail as the Buddha failed and as a Christ failed to wean men 
from their iniquities, but he will always be remembered as one who 
“made his life a lesson for all ages to come.’ 


А. С. Gardiner 


10. ON LETTER-WRITING 


Two soldiers, evidently brothers, stood at the door of the railway 

carriage—one inside the compartment, the other on the platform. 

‘Now, you won't forget to write, Bill,’ said the latter. : 

‘No,’ said Bill, ‘I shall be back at the camp to-night, and ГЇЇ write 
to everyone to-morrow. But, Oh! What a job! There's mother 
and my wife and Bob and Sarah and Aunt Jane and Uncle Jim and well, 
you know the lot. You've had to do it, Sam.’ 

“Yes,” said Sam ruefully, ‘it’s a real job.» 

‘And if you write to. one and miss another, they're offended, 
continued Bill. ‘But I always mention all of them. I say, “Love to 
Sarah," and “доре Aunt Jane's cold's better," and that sort of thing, 
and that fills out a page. But I’m blowed if I can find anything else 
to say. I just begin “Hoping this finds you well as it leaves me at 
present," and then I'm done. What else is there to say ? 

‘Nothing,’ said Sam, mournfully, ‘I just sit and scratch my head 
over the blessed paper, but nothing’ll come. Seems as though my 
head’s as empty as a drum.’ 

“Same here. It isn’t like writing love-letters. When I was up to 
that game it was easy enough. When I got stuck I just put in half 
a page of crosses, and that filled up fine. But writing to mother and 
the wife and Sarah and Jim and the rest is different. You can’t fill up 
with crosses. It would look ridiculous.” 

‘It would,’ said Sam. h 

‘Then the train began to move, and the soldier inside sank back 
on his seat, took out a cigarette, and began to smoke. I found he had 
been twice out at the front, and was now home on sickleave. He had 
been at the battle of Mons, through the retreat to the. Marne, the 
advance to the Aisne, the first battle of Ypres, and the fighting at 
Festubert. In a word, he had seen some of the greatest events in the 
world's history, face to face, and yet he confessed that when he came 
to write a letter, even to his wife, he could find nothing to say. He 
was in the position of the lady mentioned by Horace Walpole, whose 
letter to her husband began and ended thus: ‘I write to you because 
I have nothing to do. I finish because I have nothing to say’. 

I suppose there has never been so much letter-writing in the world 
as is going on today and much of it is good writing, as the papers 
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show. But the case of my companion in the train is the case of: 
thousands of young fellows who for the first time in their lives want to 
write and discover that they have no gift of self-expression. - It is not 
that they are stupid. It is that somehow the act of writing paralyses 
them. They cannot express the atmosphere in which they live in 
concrete words. You have to draw them out. They need a friendly 
lead. When they have got that, they can talk well enough, but without 
it they are dumb. 

In the wider sense letter-writing is no doubt a lost art. It was 
killed by the penny post and modern hurry. When Cowper, Horace 
Walpole, Byron, Lamb and Carlyle wrote their immortal letters, the 
world was a leisurely place where there was time to indulge in the 
luxury of writing to your friends. And the cost of posting a letter 
made that letter a serious affair. If you could only send a letter once 
in a month or six months, and then at heavy expense, it became a 
matter of great importance. The poor, of course, couldn’t enjoy the 
luxury of letter-writing at all. . De Quincey tells us how the dalesmen 
of Lakeland a century ago used to dodge the postal charges. The 
letter that came by stage coach was recéived at the door by the poor 
mother, who glanced at the address, saw from a certain agreed sign 
on it that Tom or Jim was well, and handed it back to the carrier 
unopened. In those days a letter was an event. 

Now when you can send a letter half round the globe for a few 
pence, and when the postman calls twice a day, few of us take letter- 
writing seriously. Carlyle saw that the advent of the penny post 
would kill the letter by making it cheap. ‘I shall send a penny letter 
next time,’ he wrote to his mother when the cheap postage was about 
to come in, and he foretold that people would not bother to write 
good letters when they could send them for next to nothing. He was 
right, and the telegraph, the telephone, and the typewriter have 
completed the destruction of the art of letter-writing. Itis the difficulty . 
or the scarcity of a thing that makes it treasured. If diamonds were 
as plentiful as pebbles, we shouldn’t stoop to pick them up. 

But the case of Bill and Sam and thousands of their comrades 
today is different. They don’t want to write literary letters, but they 
do want to tell the folks at home something about their life, and the 
great things are too great for them. They cannot put them into 
words. And they ought not to try, for the secret of letter-writing is 
intimate details. Bill could not have described the retreat from 
Mons ; but he could have told, as he told me, about the blister he got 
on his heel, how he hungered for smoke, how he marched and marched 
until he fell asleep’marching, how he lost his pal at Le Cateau, and 
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how his boot sole dropped off at Meaux. And through such trivia- 
lities he would have given a living picture of the great retreat. , 
In short, to write a good letter, you must approach the job іп the 
lightest and most casual way. You must be personal, not abstract. 
You must not say, ‘This is too small a thing to put down.’ You 
must say, “This is just the sort of small thing we talk about at home. 
If I tell them this, they will see me, as it were, they'll hear my voice, 
they'll know what I'm doing.’ That is the purpose of a letter. 
Carlyle had the trick to perfection. He is writing from Scotsbrig to 
his brother Alec in Canada, and he begins talking about his mother. 
‘Good old Mother,’ he says, ‘she is even now sitting at my back, trying 
at another table to write you a small word with her own hand: the 
first time she has tried such a thing for a year past. It is Saturday 
night, after dark ; we are in the east room on a hard, .dry evening 
with a bright fire to our two selves ; Jenny and her children are clearing 
up things in the other end of the house ; and below stairs the winter 
operations of the farm go on, ina quiet tone: you can imagine the 
scene How simple it is and yet how perféct. Can’t you see Alec 
reading it in his far-off home and his eyes moistening at the picture 
of his old mother — sitting and writing her last message to him on 
earth ? j 
Keats expresses the idea very well in one of those long letters 
which he wrote to his brother George and his wife in America and in 
which he poured out the wealth of family affection, which was one of 
the most pleasant features of his character. He has described haw he 
had been to see his mother, how she had laughed at his bad jokes, 
how they went out to tea at Mrs. Millar’s and ‘how in going they 
were struck with the light and shade through the gateway at the Horse 
Guards Parade. And he goes on: ‘I intend to write you such 
volumes that it will be impossible for me to keep any order or method 
in what I write: what is uppermost in my mind will come first, not 
that which is uppermost in my heart — besides I wish to give you a 
picture of our lives here whenever I can do it.’ 
There is the recipe by one of the masters of the craft. A letter 
written in this way destroys distances; it continues the personal talk, 
the intimate friendship, that has been interrupted by Separation ; it 
preserves one’s presence in absence. It cannot be too simple, too 
common-place, too colloquial. Its familiarity is not its weakness, 
but its supreme virtue. 


If it attempts to be orderly and elaborate, it 
may be a good essay, but it will certainly be a bad letter. 


А. С. Gardiner 


11. THE JAM SAHIB OF NAWANAGAR 


The last ball has been bowled, the bats have been oiled and 
put away, and around Lord's the grand stands are deserted and forlorn. 
We have said farewell to cricket. We have said farewell, too, to. 
cricket's king, The game will come again with the Spring and the new 
grass and the burgeoning trees. But the king will come no more: 
` For the Jam Sahib is forty, and, alas, the Jam Sahib is fat. And, the 
temple bells are calling him back to his princely duties amid the sun- 
shine and the palm trees, and spicy garlic smells of Nawanagar. No 
more shall we see him tripping down the pavilion steps, his face 
wreathed in chubby smiles ; no more shall we sit in the jolly sunshine 
through the livelong day and watch his incomparable art till the 
evening shadows fall athwart the greensward and send us home 
content. The well-graced actor leaves the stage and becomes only а 
memory in a world of happy memories. And so “hats off" to the Jam 
Sahib—the prince of a little state, but the king of a great game.. . 

Yes, there were giants before the Jam Sahib. And yetI think it 
is undenizble that as a batsman the Indian will live as the supreme. 
exponent of the Englishman's game. -The claim does not rest simply 
on his achievements, although, judged by them, the claim could be 
sustained. His season's average of 87, with a total of over 3.000 
runs, is easily the high-water mark of English cricket. Thrice he has 
totalled over 3,000 runs, and no one else has equalled that record. 
And is not his the astonishing achievement of scoring two double 
centuries in a single match on a single day—not against a feeble attack, 
but against Yorkshire, always the most resolute and resourceful of 
bowling teams ? 

But we do not judge a crickter so much by the runs he 
gets as by the way he gets them. “Їп literature as in finance," says 
Washington Irving, “much paper and much poverty may co-exist.” 
And ih cricket, too, many runs and much dullness may be associated. 
If cricket is menaced with creeping paralysis, it is because it is Josing 
the spirit of joyous adventure and becoming a mere instrument for 
compiling tables of averages. There are dull, mechanic fellows who 
turn out runs with as little emotion as a machine turns out pins. To 
watch them playing is as deadly an infliction as it was to see Peall 
making his interminable breaks with the spot-stroke, There is no 
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colour, no enthusiasm, no character in their play. Cricket is not an 
adventure to them ; it is a business. It was so with Shrewsbury. His 
technical perfection was astonishing ; but the soul of the game Was 
wanting іп him. There was no sunshine in his play, no swift surprise 
or splendid unselfishness. And without these things, without gaiety, 
dating, and the spirit of sacrifice cricket is a dead thing. Now, the 
Jam Sahib has the root of the matter in him. His play is as sunny as 
his face. He is not a miser hoarding up runs, but a millionaire 
spending them, with a splendid yet judicious prodigality. It is as 
though his pockets gre bursting with runs that he wants to shower 
with his blessings upon the expectant multitude. It is not difficult to 
believe that-in his little kingdom of Nawanagar, where he has the 
power of life and death in his hands, he is extremely popular, for it is 
obvious that his pleasure is in giving pleasure. 
In the quality of his play he is unlike anything that has been 
Seen on the cricket field, certainly in our time. There is extraordi- 
narily little display in his methods. He combines an oriental calm 
with an oriental swiftness—the stillness of the panther with the 
suddenness of its spring. He has none of the fine flourishes of our 
own stylists, but a quite Startling economy of action. The normal 
batsman, obeying a natural impulse, gets into motion as the bowler 
Starts hisrun. He keeps pace as it were with his foe, and his move- 
ments are a crescendo culminating in a crisis. At the end of the 
stroke the bat has described a circle, the feet are displaced, the original 
attitude has been lost in a whirl of Motion. But in either case the 
whirl of bat and batsman is unfailing. The style of the Jam Sahib 
is entirely different. He stands Moveless as the bowler approaches 
the wicket. He remains moveless as the ball is delivered. It seems 
to be on him before he takes action. Then, wi 
flourish, the bat flashes to the ball, and the str. 
seems never to havé changed its position, the feet apparently unmoved, 
the bat is as before. Nothing has happened except that one sudden 
flash—swift, perfectly timed, indisputable, 
“Like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens.” 

If the supreme act is to achieve the maximum result with minimum 
expenditure of effort the Jam Sahib, as a batsman, is in a class by 
himself. We have no one to challenge with our coarser methods that ' 
curious refinement of style, which seems to have reduced action to its 
barest terms... The typical batsman performs a Series of intricate 
evolutions in playing the ball ; the Jam Sahib flicks his wrist and the 
ball bounds to the ropes. - It is not jugglery, or magic : it is simply 
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the perfect economy of means to an end. His batting may be com- 
pared with the oratory of Mr. Asquith, who exercises the same thrift 
in the use of words as the Jam Sahib exercises in the use of action, 
and achieves the same completeness of effect. The Jam never uses 
an action too much ; Mr. Asquith never uses a word too many. Each 
is a model in that fine art of omission of unessentiels, that concentra- 
tion on the one thing that needs to be said or done. 

It follows that in all sports in which success depends. upon truth 
of eye and swiftness of action the Jam Sahib has won distinction. At 
lawn tennis he has in his time beaten Renshaw, and as a shot he takes 
rank among the most instant and deadly of his time. 

Probably no cricketer has ever won so peculiar a place in the 
affections of the people. They loved him from the first for the novelty 
of the thing... Itis the Jam Sahib’s supreme service that, through 
his genius for the English game, he has familiarised the English people 
with the idea of the Indian as a man of like affections with ourselves, 
and with capacities beyond ours in directions supposed to be pecu- 
liarly our own. Ina word, he is the first Indian who has touched the 
imagination of our people. He has released trains of thought in the 
common mind that cannot fail to influence beneficially the popular 
feeling in regard to the greatest task that belongs to us as a nation. 

And if India had sought to make herself heard and understood 
by the people who control her from afar, she would not have found a 
more triumphant missionary than the Jam Sahib, with his smile and 
his bat. Great Indians come to us frequently, men of high scholar- 
ship, rare powers of speech, noble- character—the Gokhales, the 
Banerjees, the Tagores. They come and they go, unseen and unheard 
by the multitude. The Jam Sahib has brought the East into the heart 
of our happy holiday crowds, and has taught them to think of it as 
something human and kindly, and keenly responsive to the joys that 
appeal to us. In the narrower circle of those who know him his 
influence has not been less fruitful. He is as engaging with his 
tongue as with his bat, a lively raconteur, anda man of thoroughly 
democratic sympathies and serious purposes. It was he who first set 
himself to break down the practice of professionals and amateurs 
lunching separately, providing thus a curious commentary on our 
vague conceptions about caste. The castes of India have at least 
some basis in great traditions and fundamental ideas. The caste 
system of our own cricket field as of our own society has only a basis 
inriches. You cannot be a Runjit Singh—to give the Jam Sahib the 
true rendering of his much-abused name—unless you had the blood 
of the Lion race in your veins, but you may join the old nobility of 
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"England if you have made a brilliant speculation in rubber, or have 


exploited the oils of Baku or the gold of the Transvaal. Perhaps, after 
all, the Jam Sahib has more right to correct the caste traditions of 
our land than we have to deplore the caste system of his own. 

He goes back to his own people—to the little’ state that he 
recovered so romantically, and governs as a good Liberal should 
govern—and the holiday crowds will see him no more. But his name 
will live in the hearts of hundreds of thousands of British people, to 
whom he has given happy days and happy memories. 


Ernest Gowers 


= 12. THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Palmerston wrote of one of Her Majesty's Ministers abroad who 
had neglected an admonition to go through all his despatches and 
strike out all words not necessary for fully conveying his meaning : 
“If Mr. Hamilton would let his substantives and adjectives go single 
instead о: always sending them forth by twos and threes, his des- 
patches would be clearer and easier to read”. 

It has been wisely said that the adjective is the enemy of the noun. 
If we make a habit of saying “Тһе true facts are these", we shall come 
under suspicion when we profess to tell merely “the facts". If a 
crisis is always acute and an emergency always grave, what is left for 
those words to do by themselves ? If active constantly accompanies 
consideration, we, shall think we are being fobbed off when we are 
promised bare consideration. If a decision is always qualified by 
definite, a decision by itself becomes a poor filleted thing, If condi- 
dons are customarily described as prerequisite or essential, we shall 
doubt whether a condition without an adjective is really a condition 
at all. Ifa part is always an integral part there is nothing left for a 
nere part except to be a spare part. ^ s 

Cultivate the habit of reserving adjectives and adverbs to make 
your meaning more precise, and suspect those that you find yourself. 
ising to make it more emphatic. Use adjectives to denote kind rather 
than degree. By all means say an economic crisis or a terrible disaster. 
Say if you like, “The proposal met with noisy opposition and is in 
»bvious danger of defeat.” But do not say, “The proposal met with 
onsiderable opposition and is in real danger of defeat.” If, that is 
al you want to say it is better to leave out the adjectives and say, “The 
pwoposal met with opposition and is in danger of defeat." 

Official writers seem to have à curious shrinking from certain 
adectives unless they are adorned by adverbs. It is as though they 
wee naked and must hastily have an adverbial dressing-gown 
thrwn around them. The most indecent adjectives are, it scems, 
thoe of quantity or measure such as short or long, many and few, 
heay and light. The adverbial dressing-gowns most favoured are 
undily, relatively and comparatively. These adverbs can only properly 
be ued when something has been mentioned or implied which gives 
astadard of comparison. But we have all seen them used on innu- 
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merable occasions when there is no standard of comparison. They 
are then meaningless. Their use is merely a shrinking from the 
nakedness of an unqualified statement. If the report of an accident 
says that about a hundred people were taken to hospital but com- 
paratively few were detained, that is a proper use of the adverb. But 
when a circular says that “our diminishing stocks will be expanded in 
a relatively short period", without mentioning any other period with 
which to compare it, the word signifies nothing. 

Sometimes the use of a dressing-gown adverb actually makes the 
writer say the opposite of what he intended. The writer of the 
circular which said, “It is not necessary to be unduly meticulous їп...” 
meant to say “you need not be meticulous,” but what he actually said 
was “you must be meticulous but need not be unduly so”, leaving 
the reader to guess when the limit of dueness in meticulousness has 
been reached. 7 ; 

Undue and unduly seem to be words that have the property of 
taking the reason prisoner. “There is no cause for undue alarm” is 
a phrase I have seen used in all sorts of circumstances by all sorts of 
people, from a government spokesman about the plans of the enemy 
toa headmistress on the occurrence of a case of poliomyelitis. It is, 
I suppose, legitimate to say “Don’t be unduly alarmed”, though I 
should not myself find much reassurance in it. But “there is no 
cause for undue alarm” differs little, if at all, from “еге is по cause 
for alarm for which there is no cause", and that hardly seems worth 
saying. Unduly has of course its own Proper job to do, and does it ia 
such a Sentence as “the speech was not unduly long for so important 
an occasion”. ү 

As some adjectives Seem to attract unnecessary adverbs, so do 
Some nouns unnecessary adjectives. I have mentioned considera- 
tion's fondness for the company of active, and I shall later refer to 
the inseparable companionship of alternative and accommodation 
Danger is another word that is often given support it does not neeg, 
generally real or serious. 

. The special needs of children under 5 require as much consider 
tion as those of the children aged 5-7, and there is a serious danger 


that they will be overlooked in these large schools... There is a ral 
diets that the development of the children would be undily 
orced. 


and unduly all used superfluowly, 
ng that danger always needs adjectival 
y what grammarians call “elegant viria- 
same word. Unduly is superfluous beause 


support and real is presumab] 
tion" to avoid repeatingthe 
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the word forced itself contains the idea of undue. Real danger should 
be reserved for contrast with imaginary danger, as, for instance, “Some 
people fear so-and-so but the real danger is so-and-so”. These things 
may seem trivial, but nothing is negligible that is a symptom of loose 
thinking. А 

Vague adjectives of intensification like considerable, appreciable 
and substantial are too popular. None of these three should be used 
without three questions being asked. Do I need an adjective at all ? 
If so, would not a more specific adjective suit better ? Or, failing 
that, which of these three (with their different shades of meaning) is 
most apt ? If those who write “This is a matter of considerable 
urgency” were to ask themselves this question, they would realize 
that “This is urgent” serves them better ; and those who write “A 
programme of this magnitude will necessarily take a considerable 
period” will find it more effective to say “a long time”. Strong words 
like urgent, danger, crisis, disaster, fatal, grave, paramount and 
essential lose their force if used too often. Reserve them for strong 
occasions, and then let them stand on their own legs, without adjec- 
tival or adverbial support. 


А. M. Henderson 


13. ARTICULATION 


The distinguished French actor, Coquelin, has said about the art 
of speaking : “Articulation is the courtesy of the actor as punctuality 
is the courtesy of kings.” ‘Courtesy’ is a happy word to apply to 
articulation. It implies not only thoughtfulness for those who listen 
to us but also respect for ourselves and our language. As a nation, 
the fault of our speech is not sc much that it is actually bad, but rather 
that it is slovenly and inert. 

Those who consider that good speaking is a business or profes- 


- sional asset, as well as a desirable accomplishment, will be prepared 


to take sufficient trouble to acquire a habit of clear enunciation. How 
many speakers have their hearers guessing at inarticulate words or 
phrases, and under the necessity of making up the meaning from the 
context of the sentence. Good articulation means that every sound 
in every word is distinctly audible. 

So far as the actual pronunciation of words is concerned, here i$ 
what Henry Van Dyke says: “А local accent is like a landed inheri- 
tance ; it marks a man’s place in the world, tells where he comes from. 
Of course, it is possible to have too much of it. A man does not 
need to carry the soil of his whole farm around with him on hi: 
boots !" Characteristics of speech belonging to certain districts neec 
not be entirely eliminated but the frequent use of provincialisms marks 
the small intellect. Also, while it is good to show a sense of refine- 
ment, culture, and taste in one’s manner of speaking, the absolutely 
Correct pronunciation of every word must not become a mania, or 
you will'soon become a bore. Therefore, in acquiring facility, do not 
copy anyone, but think for yourself. While conforming to the rules 
which govern good speaking, retain your Personal characteristics 
of pronunciation and intonation. 

Language is for the ear, not for the eye. This may seem an ur 
necessary injunction, but it has been my experience that there ar 
quite a number of People who—perhaps from difference—have #1 
idea that all they need to do is to think the words. 

If you are to speak ‘well you must open your mouth well. Yu 
must use the lips and the tip of the tongue energetically, so that ne 
vocal organs will become flexible and responsive, thus ensuring a god 
quality oftone. Each word must be completed right to the last syllale 
and the final consonant. Ве particularly careful of this in small weds 
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in constant use : but, what, not, and, that, get, must, quite. These 
details represent the hall-mark of the ‘well-groomed’ speaker. 

The mind should always lead the voice, therefore, do not keep on 
looking at the words while you say it. Think while you speak, and 
the words will soon bein your mind. It is the sound that matters, not 
what the words look like ; and remember that words, until they are 
spoken may mean anything—or nothing. A useful little formula to 
follow is this: Breathe, Think, Speak. To breathe, then to think, 
will take just a couple of seconds. Do this consciously everytime you 
practise, until it becomes an unconscious habit. It will give to your 
speech a quality of confidence and poise which will stand you in good 
stead upon any occasion when you may have to speak in public. 

When you practise, concentrate ; think and listen all the time you 
are speaking. Speak out, but don't shout. Speak definitely fo some- 
thing ; a picture on the wall, a chair, the cat ; anything will do, so you 
get a sense of direction into your speech, and are not speaking vaguely 
at large, in the take-it-or-leave-it voice which is so often heard from 
pulpit and platform. You want your voice to be sympathetic, not 
impersonal. 

Clearness, energy, vitality, all depend, more or less, upon arti- 
culation. There have been actors of the first order who have had 
voices as feeble as a mouse. Mouvel, the famous French actor, had 
scarcely any voice ; and some say he even had no teeth. And yet, 
according to high authority, not only-did his hearers never lose one of 
his words, but no artist had ever more pathos or fascination. The 
secret of his success was his exquisite articulation. There are orators 
and actors to whom the very richness of their voice is a hindrance. 
As they know not how to articulate, the sound devours the word. 
The vowel devours the consonants. Such persons make so much 
noise in speaking that nobody understands them. 


. with the most famous writers, i 


L. A. Hill 


14. PRINCIPLES OF GOOD WRITING 


To write well, you have to be able to write clearly and logically, 
and you cannot do this unless you can think clearly and logically too. 
If you cannot do this yet, you should train yourself to do it by taking 
particular problems and following them through, point by point, to a 
solution, without leaving anything out and without avoiding any 
difficulties that you meet. 
For example, you may take the problem, ‘What do I mean when 
І say that I am a free person ?’: and then try to find a solution along 


* something like the following lines : ‘Am I free to do anything I like ? 


No, I am not free to fly to Mars, for example. My freedom is limited 
to what is possible. Ат then free to do anything that it is possible 
for meto do ? No, I am not free to kill my neighbour, for example. 
My freedom is limited to what is possible andlegal. But am I not in 
fact free to kill my neighbour provided I can do it without being found 
out ? Well, yes, in fact I am. My freedom is therefore limited to 
what is possible and legal, unless I can avoid being found out in 
something illegal. Why are there legal limitations to my freedom ? 
Because if I were free to do barm to others, thereby limiting their 
freedom, they too would be free to do me harm, and under these 
conditions, I would have less chance of freedom than if I and 
everybody else accepted certain legal limitations on our freedom in 
order to protect the latter against arbitrary interference by others; 
ete.’ 

At first, you may find clear, step-by-step thought very difficult. 
You may find that your mind continually wanders. But practice will 
improve your ability to think clearly and logically. | 

In order to increase your vocabulary and to improve your powers 
of expression, you should read widely and carefully, and keep a note- 
book in which to write down words and expressions that particularly 
strike you ; for example, sparkle, glitter, twinkle, blaze, gleam, butcher- 
blue eyes, relax into delicious indolence: Use a good dictionary to 
help you with the exact meanings and uses of words. 

Always remember that regular and frequent practice is essential 
if you are to learn to write well. You learn to write by writing. It is 
no good waiting until you have an inspiration before you write, Even 
nspiration is rare. Writing is 99 per 
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cent hard work and 1 per cent inspiration, so the sooner you get into 
the habit of disciplining yourself to write, the better. 3 : 

If you keep your eyes and ears open, you will find plenty of things 
to write about around you. Often a little piece of conversation-heard 
in the street can start you thinking along interesting new lines. 
Imagine that you are a stranger who is not familiar with the things 
that you see around you, and start from there. c 

Read the newspapers carefully. Every day there are examples 
of human joy and human tragedy.in it which can give you ideas for 
articles, essays or short stories. ў 

Keep а notebook in which to put down things that you notice; or 
ideas that come to you when you are out walking, when you are 
reading a book or a magazine, or at any other time. Some people 
get ideas in the bath, or when théy wake up duringthe night; Unless 
they write down these ideas down at once, they often forget them: 

Try to develop a warm, human understanding of people, their 
problems, their joys and their sorrows, so that you are genuinely 
interested in everyone you: meet and every incident you see. You 
will then find material for your work as a writer where before you 
could perhaps see nothing of interest. 

To be a successful writer, you must write interestingly ; but 
different kinds of people have different interests, and it is most unlikely 
that you will be able to appeal to all of them. You therefore have to 
know exactly what type of reader you are writing for, and exactly 
what kinds of things interest such a reader. 

By carefully reading magazines which are written for particular 
kinds of readers (e.g. women’s magazines, magazines for teenagers, 
magazines for well-educated men), you can find out the things that 
interest particular types of readers. 

Most people are interested in the present. Even when. they read 
about the past or the future, it is the latter’s connections with, or rele- 
vance to, the present that particularly interests them. You should 
therefore choose subjects of topical interest—the latest fashions in 
some particular field, problems which worry people now-a-days, and 
so on.’ You should write about Christmas when people aie making 
preparations for this festival, and about summar holidays when the 
summer is approaching. 

As much as possible, choose subjects of which you have personal 
experience. You will be able to write on these much more convin- 
cingly and with greater authority than on subjects about which you 
have only second-hand information. ; 


Presentation is of very great importance in good writing. Your 
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opening paragraph should arrest the reader’s attention and show him 
what you are writing about and why. If you are going to give the 
reader some information, tell him what subject you are going to deal 
with. If you are going to argue in support of a particular point of 
view, say what this point of view is. There is no harm in startling the 
reader in this first paragraph by putting forward a new and apparently 
paradoxical point of view, provided you have convincing arguments. . 
to support it in the rest of what you write. А 

The main body of your piece of writing should collect together 
and present the ideas promised in the first paragraph or give good 
arguments to support the view put forward there. You should come 
to the point at once, say what you promised to say, avoiding irrelevant 
material, and then finish. 

Your last paragraph or sentence should bring what you have 
written to a neat, satisfying end, leaving the reader with a clear idea 
of what you have been saying. 

To write interestingly, you must yourself be intensely interested 
in what you are writing, and you must convey this feeling of eagerness 
to your readers. You mist also believe intensely in what you are 
writing, and convince your readers of your honesty. -You cannot 
arouse their interest and sympathy unless they feel that you yourself, 
are interested, and that you feel strongly about what you are saying. 

Do not, however, force upon the reader those of your own private 
problems which few, if any, other people share. People are very 
interested in problems which they too face, or which they may easily 
have to face in the near future, but they do not want to read the personal 
complainings and protests of someone whom they consider a crank, 
or whom they suspect of being mentally unbalanced. 

Do not strive to create an impression. Forget about yourself. 
Think only of the reader, and write naturally avoiding self-conscious- 
ness. If you have something interesting to write about and can express 
it clearly, simply and with the human touch, it is sure to appeal to 
some classes of readers. But if you deliberately try to copy a style 
which is not your own, this will quickly become obvious to the reader, 
he will feel that you are not sincere, and he will not go on reading 

AEN As you read more and more works written 
a natural D pes ee puru E WU 
Л your new style will be yours, because it comes 


up from your unconscious self, unlike a Style which you are 
deliberately copying. 


This does not mean that you should not cultivate vivid expression. 
If you train yourself to see and hear things keenly and responsively, 
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as an artist or a musician does, you will be able to describe them 
vividly yet without artificiality. ) 

It is best to write simply and іп a conversational tone. Clean, 
plain English is the fashion these days, and an elaborate, decorated 
style is quite out of date. Avoid jargon (e.g. ‘re your letter to hand’ 
meaning ‘with reference to the letter which I have received from you’) 
and officialese (e.g. ‘it is apprehended that’ meaning ‘I suppose’), 
hackneyed expressions (e.g. ‘Adam’s ale’ for “water” and ‘do one’s 
level best’ for ‘do the best one can’), rhetorical flourishes (e.g. ‘This is a 
subject of great importance to many people now-a-days, and therefore 
one which I feel I should discuss seriously and honestly.’ The reader 
knows whether he thinks it important or not ; and he certainly does 
not need to be told that, if it is of great importance, it deserves to be 
discussed seriously and honestly), empty verbiage (e.g. ‘I feel obliged 
to add that, doubtless, many people appreciate that it is a matter of 
the greatest importance that information about possible cases of 
cruelty to children should be passed on to the appropriate authorities 
immediately,’ in which the first 20 words are empty verbiage) and 
circumlocutions (e.g. ‘I will cause investigations to be made with a 
view to ascertaining the information’ instead of ‘I will find out’). 

Prefer the concrete to the abstract word whenever possible ; be 
definite, call a spade a spade, and avoid euphemisms. The latter have 
been called the Cult of Cosiness, which means the pretence that every- 
thing is all right when it is not. In Hitler’s Germany, for example, 
the expression ‘special treatment’ was used as a euphemism for torture 
and murder of the most savage kinds. 

Here is an example, taken from Dickens's novel David Copper- 
field, of the sort of things to avoid : 


My dear Sir, 

Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity of ocularly perusing 
the lineaments, now familiar to the imagination of a considerable 
portion of the civilized world. But, my dear sir, though estranged 
(by the force of circumstances over which I have had no control) from 
the personal society of the friend and companion of my youth, I 
have not been unmindful of his soaring flight. Nor have I been 
debarred from participating in the intellectual feasts he has spread 
before us. 

I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from this place of an 
individual whom we mutually respect and esteem, without, my dear 
sir, taking this public opportunity of thanking you, on my own bchalf, 
and, I may undertake to add, on that of the whole of the inhabitants 
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of Port Middlebay, for the gratification of which you are the ministering 
agent. 

` Go on, my dear sir ! You are not unknown here, you are not un- 
appreciated. Though ‘remoté’ we are neither ‘unfriended’, ‘melan- 
choly’, nor (I may add) ‘slow’. Ge on, my dear sir, in your eagle 
course! The inhibitants of Port Middlebay may at least aspire to 
watch it, with delight, with entertainment, with instruction! Among 
the eyes elevated towards you from this end of the globe, will ever be 
found, while it has light and life, 


The 
Eye . 
Appertaining to 
Wilkins Micawber, 
Magistrate. 


We should now write, instead of the above, something like this : 


Dear Sir, 


' It is many years since I last had an opportunity to see you, and 
you have now become famous throughout a considerable part of the 
civilized world. Although circumstances beyond my control have 
made it impossible for me to continue the close association with you 
which I enjoyed in my youth, I have followed your progress and read 
your books with great pleasure. 

Now that you are leaving Port Middlebay, I would therefore like 
to thank you, on my own behalf and on behalf of the inhabitants of 
this town, for the pleasure you have given us, and to wish you even 
greater success in the future. 


Yours faithfully, 
etc. 


Avoid stating the obvious ; e.g. your readers do not want to be 
told that aeroplanes sometimes crash, or that children learn from 
their parents as well as from their teachers. 

Use the same style throughout whatever 
you are writing formally, do not introduce slan 
you are writing in a conversational style, 
learned expressions. A mixture of st 
absurd : ‘In the absence, on home le 
tionfor sympathetic consideration of y. 
pushed on to me. 


you are writing. If 
£ expressions, and if. 
do not introduce literary ОГ 
yles such as the following, is 
ave, of my boss, your applica- 
our claim to a pension has been 
I had no alternative but to give it the thumbs down, 
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owingto the fact that your old man had ceased to be in the service of 
Her Majesty when he kicked the bucket." 

If, while you are writing, you cannot think of the right word at 
once, it is a good idea to put in another, or to leave a blank, so as not 
to interrupt your flow of thought. Then, when you have finished, 
you can go back and find exactly the right word for what you were 
trying to say. 

In any case, read your work over critically after you have finished: 
it, replacing weak, vague, inexact words by others which say just what 


you mean. 


Aldous Huxley 


15. TIME AND THE MACHINE 


Time, as we know it, is a very recent invention. The modern 
time-sense is hardly older than the United States. Itisa by-product 
of industrialism — a sort of psychological analogue of synthetic 
perfumes and aniline dyes. 

Time is our tyrant. We are chronically aware of the moving 
minute hand, even of the moving second hand. We have to be. 
There are trains to be caught, clocks to be punched, tasks to be done in 
specified periods, records to be broken by fractions of a second, 
machines that set the pace and have to be kept up with. Our cons- 
ciousness of the smallest units of time is now acute. To us, for 
example, the moment 8.17 a.m. means something—something very 
important, if it happens to be the starting time of our daily train. To 
our ancestors, such an odd eccentric instant was without significance 
— did not even exist. In inventing the locomotive, Watt and Stevenson 
were part inventors of time. 

Another time-emphasizing entity is the factory and its dependant, 
the office. Factories exist for the purpose of getting certain quantities 
of goods made іп a certain time. The old artisan worked as it suited 
him ; with the result that consumers generally had to wait for the 
goods they had ordered from him. The factory is a device for making 
workmen hurry. The machine revolves so often each minute ; so 
many movements have to be made, so many pieces produced each 
hour. Result: the factory worker (and the same is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of the office worker) is compelled to know time in its smallest 
fractions. In the hand-work age there was no such compulsion to be 
aware of minutes and seconds. 

Our awareness of time has reached such a pitch of intensity that 
we suffer acutely whenever our travels take us into some corner of the 
world where people are not interested in minutes and seconds. The 
unpunctuality of the Orient, for example, is appalling to those who 
come freshly from a land of fixed meal-times and regular train services. 
For a modern American or Englishman, waiting is a Psychological 
torture. An Indian accepts the blank hours with resignation, even with 
satisfaction. He has not lost the fine art of doing nothing. Our 
notion of time as a collection of minutes, each of which must be filled 
with some business or amusement, is wholly alien to the Oriental, just 
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as it was wholly alien to the Greek. For the man who lives in a pre- 
industrial world, time moves at а slow and easy pace ; he does not 
care about each minute, for the good reason that he has not been 
made conscious of the existence of minutes. 

This brings us to a seeming paradox. Acutely aware of the 
smallest constituent particles of time—of time, as measured by clock- 
work and train arrivals and the revolutions of machines—industria- 
lized man has to a great extent lost the old awareness of time in its 
larger divisions. The time of which we have knowledge is artificial, 
machine-made time, Of natural, cosmic time, as it is measured out 
by sun and moon, we are for the most part almost wholly unconscious. 
Pre-industrial people know time in its daily, monthly and seasonal 
rhythms. They are aware of sunrise, noon and sunset ; of the full 
moon and the new ; of equinox and solstice ; of spring and summer, 
autumn and winter. АП the old religions, including Catholic 
Christianity, have insisted on this daily and seasonal rhythm. Pre- 
industrial man was never allowed to forget the majestic movement of 
cosmic time. 

Industrialism and urbanism have changed all this. One can live 
and work in a town without being aware of the daily march. of the sun 
across the sky ; without ever seeing the moon and stars.. Broadway 
and Piccadilly are our Milky Way ; our constellations are outlined in 
neon tubes. Even changes of season affect the townsman very little, 
He is the inhabitant of an artificial universe that is, to a great extent, 
walled off from the world of nature. Outside the walls, time is cosmic 
and moves with the motion of sun and stars. Within, itis an affair 
of revolving wheels and is measured in seconds and minutes—at its 
longest, in eight-hour days and six-day weeks. We have a new cons- 
ciousness ; but it has been purchased at the expense of the old cons- 
ciousness. 


Aldous Huxley 


16. BENERAS 


It was said that the eclipse- of the sun would be visible fronr 
Beneras. Butit needed more than smoked glass to see it ; the cye of. 
faith was also indispensable. That, alas, ve did not possess. Partial 
to the point of being non-existent, the eclipse remained, for us at least, 
unseen. Notthat we minded. For it was not to look at the moon's 
Silhouette that we had rowed out that morning on the Ganges ; it was 
to look at the Hindus looking at it. The spectacle was vastly more 
extraordinary. 

There were, at the lowest estimate, a million of them on the 
bathing ghats that morning. A million. All the previous night and 
day they had been streaming into the town. We had met them on 
every road, trudging with bare feet through the dust, an endless and | 
Silent procession. In bundles balanced on their heads they carried 
provisions and cooking utensils and dried dung for fuel, with the new 
clothes which it is incumbent on pious Hindus to put on after their 
bath in honour of the eclipsed sun. Many had come far. The old 
men leaned wearily on their bamboo staves. Their children astride 
of their hips, the-burdens on their heads automatically balanced, the 
women walked in a trance of fatigue. Here and there we would see a 
little troop that had sat down to rest—casually, as.is the way of Indians, 
in the dust of the road and almost under the wheels of the passing 
vehicles. 

And now the day andthe hour had come. The serpent was about 
to swallow the sun. 

The ghats go down in furlong-wide flights of steps to the river, 
which lies like a long arena at the foot of enormous tiers of seats. The 
tiers were thronged today. Floating on the Ganges, we looked up 
at acres upon sloping acres of humanity. 

_ On the smaller and comparatively unsacred ghats the crowd was 
alittle less densely packed than on the holiest steps.- It was at one of 
these less crowded ghats that we witnessed the embarkation on the 
sacred river of a princess, Canopied and curtained with glittering 
cloth of gold, a palanquin came Staggering down through the crowd 
on the shoulders of six red-liveried attendants. A great barge, like a 
Noah’s ark, its windows hung with scarlet curtains, floated at the 


Water's edge. The major-domo shouted and shoved and hit out with 
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his rod of office ; à way was somehow cleared. Slowly and with 
frightful lurchings, the palanquin descended. It was set down, and 
in the twinkling of an eye a little passage-way of canvas had been 
erected between the litter and the door of the barge. There was & 
heaving of the cloth of gold, a flapping of the canvas; the lady— the 
ladies, for there were several of them in the litter— had entered the 
barge unobserved of any vulgar eye. Which did not prevent them, a 
few minutes later when the barge had been pushed out into mid- 
Stream, from lifting the scarlet curtains and peering out with naked 
faces and unabashed curiosity at the passing boats and our inquisitive 
camera. Poor princesses! They could not bathe with their plebian 
and unimprisoned sisters in the open Ganges. Their dip was to be 
in the barge's bilge-water. 

We rowed on towards the burning ghats. Stretched out on their 
neatlittle oblong pyres, two or three corpses were slowly smouldering. 
They lay on burning faggots, they were covered by them. Gruesomely 
and grotesquely, their bare feet projected like the feet of those who 
sleep uneasily on a bed too short and under exiguous blankets. 

A little further on we saw a row of holy men, sitting like cormo- 
rants on a narrow ledge of masonry just above the water. Cross- 
legged, their hands dropped limply palm upwards, on the ground 
beside them, they contemplated the brown and sweating tips of their 
noses. 

At a given moment the eye of faith must have. observed the nib- 
blings of the demoniacal serpent. For suddenly and simultaneously 
all those on the lowest steps of the ghats threw themselves into the 
water and began to wash and gargle, to say their prayers and blow 
their noses, to spit and drink. A numerous band of police abbreviated 
their deyotions and their bath in the interest of the crowds behind. 
The front of the waiting queue was a thousand yards wide ; but a 
million people were waiting. The bathing must have gone on un- 
interruptedly the whole day. 

Time passed. The serpent went on nibbling imperceptibly at the 
sun. The Hindus counted their beads and prayed, made ritual ges- 
tures, ducked under the sacred slime, drank, and were moved on by 
the police to make room for another instalment of the patient million. 
We rowed up and down, taking snapshots. West is West. : 

In spite of the serpent, the sun was uncommonly hot on our backs. 
After a couple of hours on the river, we decided that we had had 
enough, and landed. The narrow lanes that lead from the ghats to 
the open streets in the centre of the town were lined with beggars, 
more orlessholy. They sat on the ground with their begging bowls 
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before them ; the charitable, as they passed, would throw a few grains 
of rice into each of the bowls. By the end of the day the beggars 
might, with luck, have accumulated a Square meal. We pushed our 
way slowly through the thronged alleys. From an archway in front 
of us emerged a sacred bull. The nearest beggar was dozing at his 
post— those who eat little Sleep much. The bull lowered its muzzle 
to the sleeping man's bowl, made a scouring movement with its black 
tongue, and a morning’s charity had gone. The beggar still dozed. 
Thoughtfully chewing, the Hindu totem turned back the way it had 
come and disappeared. 

Being stupid and having no imagination, animals often behave far 


Efficiently and by instinct they do the right, 
appropriate thing at the right moment— eat when they are hungry, 


Their intelligence, 
world, often causes them to act 
like imbeciles. No animal, for example, is clever and imaginative 
€nough to suppose that an eclispse is the work of a serpent devouring 
thesun. That is the sort of explanation that could occur only to the 
human mind. And only a human being would dream of making 
ritual gestures in the hope of influencing, for his own benefit, the out- 
Side world. While the animal, obedient to its instinct, goes quietly 
about its business, man, being endowed with reason and imagination, 
wastes half his time and energy in doing things that. are completely 
idiotic. In time, it is true, experience teaches him that magic formulas 
and ceremonial gestures do not give him what he wants. But until 
experience has taught him— and he takes a Surprisingly long time to 


learn— men's behaviour is in many respects far sillier than that of the 
animal. 


To save the sun 


(which might, one feels, very safely be left to look 
after itself) a millio 


n of Hindus will assemble on the banks of the 
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Ganges. How many, I wonder, would assemble to save India ? An 
immense energy which, if it could be turned into political channels, 
might liberate and transform the country, is wasted in the name of 
imbecile superstitions. Religion is a luxury which India, in its present 
condition, cannot possibly afford. India will never be free until the 
Hindus and the Moslems are as tepidly enthusiastic about their 
religion as we are about the Church of England. If I were an Indian 
millionaire, I would leave all my money for the endowment of an 
Atheist Mission. 


Jerome K. Jerome 


17. PACKING 


We made a list of the things to be taken, and a pretty lengthy 
one it was, before we parted that evening. The next day, which was 
Friday, we got them all together, and met in the evening to pack. We 
got a big Gladstone for the clothes, and a couple of hampers for the 
victuals and the cooking utensils. We moved the table up against 
the window, piled everything in a heap in the middle ofthe floor, and 
sat round and looked at it. ° 

I said Pd pack. 

I rather pride myself on my packing. Packing is one of those 
many things that I feel I know more about than any other person 
living. I impressed the fact upon George and Harris, and told’ them 
that they had better leave the whole matter entirely to me. They fell 
into the suggestion with a readiness that had something uncanny 
about it. George put on a pipe and spread himself over the easy- 
chair, and Harris cocked his legs on the table and lita cigar. 

This was hardly what I intended. What I had meant, of course, 
was that I should boss the job, and that Harris and George should 
potter about under my directions, I pushing them aside every now and 
then with, ‘Oh, you!’ ‘Here, let me do it.’ ‘There you are, simple 
enough !'— really teaching them, as you might say. Their taking it 
in the way they did irritated me. There is nothing does irritate me 
more than seeing other people sitting about doing nothing when I'm 
working. i 

I lived with a man once who used to make me mad that way. He 
would loll on the sofa and watch me doing things by the hour together, 
following me round the room with his еуез, wherever I went. He 
said it did him real good:to look on at me, messing about. He said 
it made him feel that life was not an idle dream to be gaped and yawned 
through, but a noble task, full of duty and stern work. Не said he 
often wondered now how he could have gone on before he met me, 
never having anybody to look at while they worked. 

Now, I'm not like that. I can't sit still and see another man 
slaving and working, I want to get up and superintend, and walk 
round with my hands in my pockets, and tell him what to do. 10 is 
my energetic nature. I can’t help it. А 

However, I did not say anything, but started the packing. It 
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seemed.a longer job than I had thought it was going to Бе; but I got 
the bag finished at last, and I sat on it and strapped it. 

"Arn't you going to put the boots in ? said Harris. And I 
looked round, and found I had forgotten them. That's just like 
Harris. He couldn't have said a word until Fd got the bag shut and 
strapped, of course. And George laughed— one of those irritating, 
senseless, chuckle-headed, crack-jawed laughs of his. They do make 
me so wild. 

Iopened the bag and packed the boots in ; and then, just as I was 
going to close it a horrible idea occurred to me. Had I packed my 
tooth-brush ? Idon'tknow how it is, but I never do know whether 
I've packed my tooth-brush. 

My tooth-brush is a thing that haunts me when I'm travelling, and 
makes my life a misery. I dream that I haven't packed it, and wake 
up in a cold perspiration and get out of bed, and hunt for it. And,in 
the morning, I pack it before I have used it, and have to unpack again 

. to get it, and it is always the last thing I turn out of the bag ; and then 
repack and forget it, and have to rush upstairs for it at the last moment 
and carry it to the railway station, wrapped up іп my pocket-handker- 
chief. р 

Of course, I had to turn every mortal thing out now, and, оѓ 
course, I could not find it. I rummaged the things up into much the 
same state that they must have been before the world was created, and 
when chaos reigned. Of course, Ifound George'sand Harris's eighteen 

. times over, but I couldn't find my own. I put the things back one by 

one, and held everything up and shook it. Then I found it inside a 

boot. Irepacked once more. 

When I had finished, George asked if the soap was in, I said I 
didn't care a hang whether the soap was in or whether it wasn't ; and 
Islammed the bag to and strapped it, and found that I had packed my 
tobacco-pouch in it, and had to re-open it. It got shut up finally 
at 10.5 p.m. ; and then there remained the hampers to do. Harris 
said that we should be wanting to start in less than twelve hours' time, 
and thought that he and George had better do the rest ; and I agreed 
and sat down, and they had a go. 

е They began іп а light-hearted spirit, evidently intending to show ' 
me how todo it. Imade по comment; I only waited. When George 
is hanged, Harris will be the worst packer in this world; and I looked 
at the piles of plates and cups, and kettles, and bottles, and jars, and 
pies, and stoves, and cakes, and tomatoes, etc., and felt that the thing 
would soon become exciting. 

It did. They started with breaking a cup. That was the first 
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thing they did. They did that just to show you what they could do, 
and to get you interested. 

Then Harris packed the strawberry jam on top of a tomato and 
squashed it, and they had to pick out the tomato with a teaspoon. 

And then it was George's turn, and he trod on the butter. 1 
didn't say anything, but I came over and sat on the edge of the table 
and watched them. It irritated them more than anything I could have 
said. I felt that. It made them nervous and excited, and they 

stepped on things, and put things behind them, and they packed the pies 
at the bottom and put heavy things on top, and smashed the pies in. 

They upset salt over everything, and so for the butter. I never 

saw two men do more with one-and-twó-pence worth of butter in my 
whole life than they did. After George had got it off his slipper, they 
tried to put it in the kettle. It wouldn't get in, and what was in 
wouldn't come out. They did scrape it out at least, and put it down 
on a chair, and Harris sat on it, and it stuck to him, and they went 
looking for it all over the room. 

‘Til take my oath I put it down on that chair, said George, 
staring at the empty seat. 

‘I saw you do it myself, not a minute ago,’ said Harris. Then 
they started round the room again looking for it ; and then they met 
again in the centre, and stared at one another. 

‘Most extraordinary thing I ever heard of, said George. 

‘So mysterious,’ said Harris. ; 

Then George got round at the back of Hartis and saw it. 

*Why, here it is all the time', he exclaimed, indignantly. 

*Where ?' cried Harris, spinning round. 

*Stand still. Can't you ?', roared George flying after him. And 
they got it off, and packed it in the teapot. 

Montmorency was in it all, of course. Montmorency's ambition 
inlife is to get in the way and be sworn at. If he can squirm in 
anywhere he particularly is not wanted, and be a perfect nuisance, and 
make people mad, and have things thrown at his head, then he feels 
his day has not been wasted. 

To get somebody to stumble over him, and curse him steadily for 
an hour is his highest aim and object : and, when he hzs succeeded 
in accomplishing this, his conceit becomes quite unbearable. 

He came and sat down on things, just when they were wanted to be 
packed ; and he laboured under the fixed belief that, whenever Harris 
or George reached out their hand for anything, it was his cold, damp 
nose that they wanted. He put his leg into the jam, and he worried 
the teaspoons, and he pretended that the lemons were rats, and got 
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into the hamper and killed three of them before Harris could land 
him with the frying-pan. 

Harris said I encouraged him. І didn't encourage him. A dog 
like that don't want any encouragement. It's the natural, original sin 
that is born in him that makes him do things like that. 

The packing was done at 12.50 ; and Harris sat on the big hamper, 
and said he hoped nothing would be found broken. George said 
that if anything was broken it was broken, which reflection seemed to 
comfort him. He also said he was ready for bed. We were all ready 


for bed. 


Marcel Junod 
18. THE FIRST ATOM BOMB 


Early on 9 September the investigation commission left the island 
of Miyajima. From our hotel we walked along the shore of the little 
harbour. In the soft and diffused light of the early morning the 
gilded pediments of the temple gate were lapped by the incoming 


tide. We boarded the boat which was to take us over the arm of the’ 


sea which separated us from the main island. 

A car was waiting for us there, and J sat between two Japanese 
interpreters, a Miss Ito, who had been born in Canada, and a Japanese 
journalist who had spent twenty years in the United States. They 
both gave me a great deal of information about what Hiroshima had 
once been: its main activities and its geographical situation. I 
needed their accounts in order to compare the reality of yesterday, a 
busy prosperous town, with the reality of to-day: the desolating 

» Spectacle after its utter destruction by one flash of blinding, searing 
light. 

‘Hiroshima,’ explained the fragile Miss Ito in her blue kimono 
“means “the broad island". It was built on the delta of the river Ota 
which flows down from Mount Kamuri, and it was the seventh town 
in point of size in Japan. The seven arms of the Ota— seven rivers 
which pour their waters into the inland sea— enclose in an almost 
perfect triangle the harbour of the town, the factories, an arsenal, oil 
refineries, and warehouses. Hiroshima had a population of 250,000. 
people, and in addition there was a garrison of 150,000 soldiers.’ 

The journalist described the main official buildings of the town, 
which were built of reinforced concrete and dominated a sea of low- 
roofed Japanese houses extending over six miles to the wooded hills I 
could see in the distance. 

‘The town had not been much damaged,’ he explained. ‘It had 
suffered very little from bombing. There were only two minor raids, 
one on 19 March last by a squadron of American nayal planes, and 
one on 30 April by a Flying Fortress. 

‘On 6 August there wasn’t a cloud in the sky;above Hiroshima, 
and a mild, hardly perceptible wind blew from the south. Visibility 
was almost perfect for ten or twelve miles. 

“At nine minutes past seven in the morning an air-raid warning 
Sounded and four American B.29 planes appeared. To the north 
of the town two of them turned and made off to the south and dis 
appeared in the direction of the Shoho Sea. The other two, after 


having circled the neighbourhood of Shukai, flew off at high speed 
southwards in the direction of the Bingo Sea. 
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‘At 7:31 the all-clear was given. Feeling themselves.in safety 
people came out of their shelters and went about their affairs, and the 
work of the day began. 

'Suddenly a glaring whitish pinkish light appeared in the sky, 
accompanied by an unnatural tremor which was followed almost 
immediately by a wave of suffocating heat and a wind which swept 
away everything in its path. 

*Within a few seconds the thousands of people in the streets and 
the gardens in the centre of the town were scorched by a wave of. 
searing heat. - Many-were killed instantly, others lay writhing on the 
ground screaming in agony from the intolerable pain of their burns. 
Everything standing upright in the way of the blast—walls, houses, 
factories, and other buildings—was annihilated, ovd the debris spun 
round in a whirlwind and was carried up into the air. Trains were 
picked up and tossed aside as though they had neither weight nor 
solidity. Trains were flun goff the rails as though they were, toys. 
Horses, dogs, and cattle suffered the same fate as human beings. 
Every living thing was petrified in an attitude of indescribable suffering. 
Even the vegetation did not escape. Trees went up in flames, the 
rice plants lost their greenness, the grass burned on the ground like 
dry straw. 

*Beyond the zone of utter death in which nothing remained alive, 
houses collapsed in a whirl of beams, bricks, and girders. Up to 
about three miles from the centre of the explosion lightly-built houses 
were flattened as though they had been built of cardboard. Those 
who were inside were killed or wounded. Those who managed to 
extricate themselves by some miracle found themselves surrounded 
by aring of fire. And the few who succeeded in making their way to 
safety generally died twenty or thirty days later from the delayed 
effects the deadly gamma rays. Some of the reinforced concrete 
or stone buildings remained standing, but their interiors were com- 
pletely gutted by the blast. ; 

*About half an hour after the explosion, whilst the sky all round 
Hiroshima was still cloudless, a fine rain began to fall on town and 
went on for about five minutes. It was caused by the sudden rise of 
overheated air to a great height, where it condensed and fell back as 
rain. Then a violent wind rose and the fires extended with terrible 
rapidity, because most Japanese houses are built only of timber and 
straw. 

‘By the evening the fire began to die down and then it went 
out. There was nothing left to burn. Hiroshima had ceased to 
exist.’ 
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The Japanese broke off, and then pronounced one word with . 


indescribable but restrained emotion : 
Чоок.” 

We were then rather less than four miles away from the Aioi Bridge, 
which was immediately beneath the explosion, but already the rocfs 
of the houses around us had lost their tiles, and the grass was yellow 
along the roadside. At three miles from the centre of the devastation 
the houses were already destroyed ; their roofs had fallen in and the 
beams jutted out from the wreckage of their walls. But so far it was 
only the usual spectacle presented by towns damaged by ordinary 
high explosives. 


About two and a half miles from the centre of the town all the: 


buildings had been burnt out and destroyed. Only traces of the 
foundations and piles of debris and rusty charred ironwork were left. 
This zone was like the devastated areas of Tokyo, Osaka, and Koba 
after the mass fall of incendiaries. à 

At three-quarters of a mile from the centre of the explosion 
nothing at all wasleft. Everything had disappeared. It was a stony 
waste littered with debris and twisted girders. The incandescent 
breath of the fire had swept away every obstacle, and all that remained 
upright were one or two fragments of stone walls and a few stoves 
which had remained incongruously on their base. 

We got out of the car and made our way slowly through the ruins 
into the centre of the dead city. Absolute silence reigned in the 
whole necropolis. There was not even a survivor Searching in the 
ruins, though some distance away a group of soldiers was clearing a 
passage through the debris. Here and there alittle grass was beginning 
to sprout amidst the ruins, but there was not a bird or an animal to be 
seen anywhere. 

Professor Tsusuki (one of the leading surgeons in Japan) led the 
Way and spoke in a loud voice so that we could all hear what he said. 
His sentences came to us disjoined as though by deep excitement and 
emotion. 

‘We must open our minds...We must try to understand every- 
thing." 

He pointed to the remnants of a wall, the base of which ran for 
perhaps six or seven yards. 

"There was a hospital here, gentlemen. Two hundred beds, 
eight doctors, twenty nurses. Every single one and all the patients 
were killed. That's what an atomic bomb does. . 3 

A few days before I left Tokyo, on the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day, Brigadier-General Baker, one of the American officers in charge 
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of foreign relations, informed me that General MacArthur wished to 
receive the delegation of the International Red Cross, 

I went to the reception together with Margherita Strachler and 
our comrades, who had spent the whole of the war in Japan, standing 
up to the bombings and doing everything they could to alleviate 
the lot of the allied prisoners. 

General MacArthur received us in his light and airy office on the 
top floor of the Daiichi building. He was wearing the ordinary 
service. uniform of the U.S. Army, and the only indication of his high 
rank were five stars on each shoulder Strap. Leaving his desk he 
came towards us, a very upright man with a slim pale face in which 
two piercing eyes glowed under thick brows. 

He invited us all to sit down near the window, which gave on to 
the grounds of the Imperial Palace, and sitting down with us and 
smoking his traditional corn-cob pipe he talked to us freely. 

He thanked us for the work we had done on behalf of the 
imprisoned Americans, but we could feel that his thoughts went even 
further than the fate of his own men. He was thinking of every one 
who had been assisted and protected by the Red Cross, of all those who 
in their exile and their humiliation had no other hope of assistance. 

‘The supreme value of human life and human blood has been 
forgotten,’ he said, ‘and human dignity too.’ 

In a firm voice, emphasizing each word, he went on: ‘Force is 
not a solution for man’s problems. Force on its own is nothing. It 
never has the last word. Perhaps you find it Strange that I, a profes- 
sional soldier, should say that to you.’ 

The chief architect of victory in the Pacific did not conceal his 
opinion that peace still lay far ahead in the future. When his glance 
turned towards the south could he still see the monstrous column of 
smoke which marked the final hecatomb of five years of war ? 

‘Even with our present weapons,’ he went on, ‘not including 
those still to be developed, a new war would leave nothing behind 
worthy of mention.’ 

And in even more precise terms he sketched the danger of death 
and destruction which still hung over the world. Mp 

‘Too much has been destroyed in the war, and the physical exhaus- 
tion is too great, for there to be another war during the next twenty 
or twenty-five years. But what will happen after that.? What will 
happen unless between now and then we do everything possible to 
save mankind from itself ?' 


Lawrence, D. H. 


19. THE ROCKING-HORSE WINNER 


There was a woman who was beautiful, who started with all the 
advantages, yet she had no luck. She married for love, and the love 
turned to dust. She had bonny children, yet she felt they had been 
thrust upon her, and she could not love them. They looked at hei 
coldly, as if they were finding fault with her. And hurriedly she felt 
she must cover up some fault in herself. Yet what it was that she 
must cover up she never knew. Nevertheless, when her children 
were present, she always felt the centre of her heart go hard. This 
troubled her, and in her manner she was all the more gentle and 
anxious for her children, as if she loved them very much. Only she 
herself knew that at the centre of her heart was a hard little place that 
could not feel love, no, not for anybody. "Everybody else said of her : 
‘She is such a good mother. She adores her children. Only she 


herself, and her children themselves, knew it was not so. They read , 


itin each other's eyes. а 

There were a boy and two little girls. They lived in a pleasant 
house, with a garden, and they had discreet servants, and felt them- 
selves superior to anyone in the neighbourhood. 

Although they lived in style, they felt always an anxiety in the 
house. There was never enough money. The mother had a small 
income, and the father had a small income; but not nearly enough for 
the social position which they had to keep up. The father went in to 
town to some office. But though he had good prospects, these pros- 
pects never materialised. There was always the grinding sense of 
the shortage of money, though the style was always kept up. 


At last the mother said, ‘I will see if I can't make something.’ : 


But she did not know where to begin. She racked her brains, and 
tried this thing and the other, but could not find anything successful. 
The failure made deep lines come into her face. Her children were 
growing up, they would have to go to school. There must be more 
money, there must be more Money. The father, who was always 
very handsome and expensive in his tastes, seemed as if he never 


would be able to do anything worth doing. And the mother, who had 
a great belief in herself did not succeed any better, and her tastes were 
just as expensive. 


And so the house came to be haunted by the unspoken phrase : 
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There must be more money! There must be more money!' The 
children could hear it all the time, though nobody said it aloud. They 
heard it at Christmas, when the expensive and splendid toys filled the 
nursery. Behind the shining modern rocking-horse, behind the smart 
doll's-house, a voice would start whispering. “There must be more 
money! There must be more money!’ And the children would 
stop playing, to listen for a moment. They would look into each 
other's eyes, to see if they had all heard. And each one saw in the 

- eyes of the other two that they too had heard. "There must be more 
толеу!” There must be more money !' 

It came whispering from the springs of the still-swaying rocking- 
horse, and even the horse, bending his wooden, champing head, heard 
it. The big doll, sitting, so pink and smirking in her new pram, could 
hear it quite plainly, and seemed to be smirking all the more self- 
consciously because of it. The foolish puppy, too, that took the place 
of the teddy-bear, he was looking so extraordinarily foolish for no 
other reason but that he heard the secret whisper all over the house : 
‘There must be more money.” 

Yet nobody ever said it aloud. The whisper was everywhere, 
and therefore no one spoke it. Just as no one ever says: ‘We are 
breathing !’ in spite of the fact that breath is coming and going all 
the time. 

‘Mother !’ said the boy Paul one day. ‘Why don't we keep a 
car of our own ? Why do we always use uncle's or else a taxi ? 

‘Because we're the poor members of the family,’ said the 
mother. 

‘But why are we, mother ?' 

*Well— I suppose,’ she said slowly and bitterly, ‘it’s because your 
father has no luck.’ 

The boy was silent for some time. - 

“Is luck money, mother ? he asked, rather timidly. 

‘No, Paul! Not quite. It’s what causes you to have money’. 

‘Oh!’ said Paul vaguely. ‘I thought when Uncle Oscar said 
filthy lucker, it meant money’. 

‘Filthy lucre does mean money,’ said the mother. ‘But it’s lucre, 
not luck’ _ Ў 

‘Oh! saidthe boy. "Then what is luck, mother X 

‘It’s what causes you to have money. If you're lucky you have 
money. Thats why it's better to be born lucky thanrich. If you're 
rich, you may lose your money. But if you're lucky, you will always 
get more money.’ 

‘Oh! Willyou! And is father not lucky ? 
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‘Very unlucky, I should say,” she said bitterly. 

The boy watched her with unsure eyes. 

Why X , he asked. 

‘I don’t know. Nobody ever knows why one person is lucky and 
another unlucky.’ 

‘Don’t they ? Nobody at all ? Does nobody know ? 

‘Perhaps God ! But He never tells.” 

‘He ought to, then. And aren't you lucky either, mother ?” 

‘J can't be, if I married an unlucky husband.’ 

‘But by yourself, aren't you ? 

‘I used to think I was, before I married. Now I think I am very 
unlucky indeed." 

“Why ? 

*Well—never mind ! Perhaps I’m not really,’ she said. 

The child looked at her, to seeif she meantit. Buthe saw, by the 
lines of her mouth, that she was only trying to hide something from 
him. ў 

“Well, anyhow,’ he said stoutly, ‘I’m a lucky person.’ 

‘Why ? said his mother, with a sudden laugh. 

He stared ather. He didn’t even know why he had said it. 

‘God told me,’ he asserted, brazening it out. 

‘I hope He did, dear !’ she said, again with a laugh, but rather 
bitter. ? 

‘He did, mother ! 

‘Excellent " said the mother, using one of her husband's 
exclamations. А 

The boy saw she did not believe him, or rather, that she paid no 
attention to his assertion. This angered him somewhere, and made 
him want to compel her attention. : 

He went off by himself, vaguely, in a childish way, seeking for the 
clue to ‘luck’. Absorbed, taking no heed of other people, he went 
about with a sort of stealth, seeking inwardly for luck. He wanted 
luck, he wanted it, he wanted it. When the two girls were playing 
dolls, in the nursery, he would sit on his big rocking-horse, charging 
madly into space, with a frenzy that made the little girls peer at him 
uneasily, Wildiy the horse careered, the waving dark hair of the boy 
tossed, his eyes had a strange glare in them. - The little girls dared not 
speak to him. 

When he had ridden to the end of his mad little journey, he climbed 
down and stood in front of his rocking-horse, staring fixedly into its 


lowered face. s red mouth was sli tly open, 1 Jg eye we i 
ace. It S igh en, its big eye was wide 
and glassy bright. ] 
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. "Now! he would silently command the snorting steed. ‘Now 
take me to where there is luck ! Now take me !’ 

And he would slash the horse on the neck with the little whip he 
had asked Uncle Oscar for. He knew the horse-eould take him to 
where there was luck, if only he forced it. So he would mount again, 
and start on his furious ride, hoping at last to get there. He knew 
he could.get there. 

*You'll break your horse, Paul said the nurse. 

*He's always riding like that ! I wish he'd leave off ! said his 
elder sister Joan. 

But he only glared down on them in anos The nurse gave 
him up. . She could make лог of him. Anyhow he was growing 
beyond her. 

One day his mother and his Uncle Oscar came in when he was on 

one of his furious rides. He did not speak to them. <. 

‘Hallo! you young jockey! Riding a winner? said his 
uncle. 

*Aren't you growing too big for a rocking: -horse ? You're not 
а very little boy any longer, you know,’ said his mother. 

But Paul only gave a blue glare from his big, rather close-set 
eyes. He would speak to nobody when he was in full tilt. His mother 
watched him with an anxious expression on her face. 

At last he suddenly stopped forcing his horse into the mechanical 
gallop, and slid down. ` 

‘Well, I got there he announced fiercely, his blue eyes still 
flaring, and his sturdy long legs straddling apart. 

‘Where did you getto ? asked his mother. 

‘Where I wanted to go to,’ he flared back at her. 

‘That’s right, son!’ said Uncle Oscar. ‘Don’t you stop till 
you get there. What’s the horse's name ?' 

‘He doesn't have a name,’ said the boy. 

‘Gets on without all right ?' asked the uncle. 

‘Well, he has different names. He was called Sansovino last 
week." 

*Sansovino,eh ? Won the Ascot. How did you know his name ?' 

*He always talks about horse-races with Bassett,' said Joan. 

The uncle was delighted to find that his small nephew was posted 
with all the racing news. Bassett, the young gardener who had been 
wounded in the left foot in the war, and had got his present job through 
Oscar Cresswell, whose batman he had been, was a perfect blade of 
the ‘turf’. He lived in the racing events, and the small boy lived with 


him. 
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Oscar Cresswell got it all from Bassett. 

*Master Paul comes and asks me, so I can't do more than tell 
him, sir,’ said Bassett, his face terribly serious, as if he were speaking 
of religious matters. 

“And does he ever put anything on a horse he fancies ?' 

*Well—I don't want to give him away—he's a young sport, a fine 
sport,sir. Would you mind asking him himself ? He sort of takes a 
pleasure in it, and perhaps he'd feel I was giving him away, sir, if you 
don't mind.’ 

Bassett was serious as a church. 

The uncle went back to his nephew, and took him off for a ride in 
thecar. ^ ? 


‘Say, Раш, old man, do you ever put anything on а horse ? the 
uncle asked. 

"The boy watched the handsome man closely. 

‘Why, do you think I oughtn’t to ? he parried. 

‘Not a bit of it! I thought perhaps you might give me a tip for 
the Lincoln.’ 

The car sped on into the country, going down to Uncle Oscar's 
place in Hampshire. 

“Honour bright ? said the nephew. 

‘Honour bright, son !’ said the uncle. 

‘Well, then Daffodil.’ 

‘Daffodil! I doubtit, sonny. What about Mirza ? 

‘Lonly know the winner,’ said the boy. "That's Daffodil !° 

‘Daffodil, eh ? 

There was a pause. Daffodil was an obscure horse compata- 
tively. à 

“Uncle !” 

“Yes, son ? 

"You won't let it go any further, will you? J promised 
Bassett." 

"Bassett be damned, old man! What's he got to do with it ? 

"We're partners! Weye been partners from the first ! Uncle, 
he lent me my first five shillings, which I lost. L promised him 
honour bright, it was only between me and him ; only you gave me 
that ten-shilling note I started winning with, so I thought you were 
lucky. You won'tlet it go any further, will you ? 

The boy gazed at his uncle from those big, hot, blue eyes, set 
rather close together, The uncle stirred and laughed uneasily. 


"Right you are, son! Р] keep your tip private. Daffodil, eh ! 
How much are you putting on him ? 
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‘All except twenty pounds,” said the boy. ‘I keep that in reserve’. 

The uncle thought it a good joke. 

‘You keep twenty pounds in reserve, do you, you young 
romancer ? What are you betting, then ?” 

-Tm betting three hundred’, said the boy gravely. ‘But it’s 
between you and me, Uncle Oscar ! Honour bright ?' 

The uncle burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘It’s between you and me all right, you young Nat Gould, he 
said, laughing. ‘But where's your three hundred ?' 

‘Bassett keeps it for me. "We're partners." 

‘You are, are you! And what is Bassett putting on Daffodil ?' 

‘He won't go quite as high as I do, I expect. Perhaps he'll go a 
hundred and fifty.’ 

‘What, pennies ? laughed the uncle. 

‘Pounds,’ said the child, with a surprised look at his uncle. 
‘Bassett keeps a bigger reserve than I do.’ 

Between wonder and amusement, Uncle Oscar was silent. - He 
pursued the matter no further, but he determined to take his nephew 
with him to the Lincoln races. 

‘Now, son,’ he said, ‘I’m putting twenty on Mirza and ГЇЇ put five 
for you on any horse you fancy. What's your pick ? 

‘Daffodil, uncle !' 

‘No, not the fiver on Daffodil !' 

‘I should if it was my own fiver,’ said the child. 

‘Good! Good! Right you are! A fiver for me and a fiver 
for you on Daffodil.’ 

The child had never been to a race-meeting before, and his eyes 
were blue fire. He pursed his mouth tight, and watched. A French 
man just in front had put his money on Lancelot. Wild with excite- 
ment, he flayed his arms up and down, yelling ‘Lancelot ! Lancelot V 
in the French accent. 

Daffodil came in first, Lancelot second, Mirza third. The child, 
flushed and with eyes blazing, was curiously serene. His uncle brought 
him five five-pound notes : four to one. 

‘What am I to do with these ? he cried, waving them before the 
boy’s eyes. 

* suppose we'll talk to Bassett’, said the boy. ‘I expect I have 
fifteen hundred now : and twenty in reserve : and this twenty." 

His uncle studied him for some moments. 

‘Look here, son!’ he said. "You're not serious about Bassett 
and that fifteen hundred, are you ?' 

‘Yes, Iam. But it’s between you and me, uncle ! Honour bright’- 
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9 ightallright,son ! But I must talk to Bassett’. 

NU. ike to Hen partner, uncle, with Bassett and me, we 
could all be partners. Only you'd have to promise, honour БОШ 
uncle, not to let it go beyond us thrce. Bassett. and I are lucky, an 
you must be lucky, because it was your ten shillings I started winning 
NES Oscar took both Bassett and Paul into Richmond Park for 
an afternoon, and there they talked. 

‘It’s like this, you see, sir,’ Bassett said. ‘Master Paul would 
get me talking about racing events, spinning yarns, you know, e 
And he was always keen on knowing if I'd made or if d lost. It's 
'about a year since, now, that I put five shillings on Blush or Dawn for 
him: and welost. Then the luck turned, with that ten shillings he 
had from you: that we put on Singhalese. And since that time, 


it’s been pretty steady, all things considering. What do you say, 
Master Paul ? 


*We're all right when we're sure, said Paul. 
not quite sure that we go down.’ 

‘Oh, but we're careful then,’ said Bassett. 

‘But when are you sure ? smiled Uncle Oscar. 

' ‘It’s Master Paul, sir,’ said Bassett, in a secret, religious voice. · 

‘It’s as if he had it from heaven. Like Daffodil now, for the Lincoln. 
That was as sure as eggs." 

‘Did you put anything on Daffodil ? asked Oscar Cresswell. 

“Yes, sir. I made my bit.’ 

“And my nephew ? 

Bassett-was obstinately silent, looking at Paul. 


‘I made twelve hundred, didn’t I, Bassett ? I told uncle I was 
putting three hundred on Daffodil.’ 


"That's right,’ said Bassett, nodding. 
‘But where’s the money ? asked the uncle. 


‘I keep it safe locked up, sir. Master Paul, he can have it any 
minute he likes to ask for it,’ 


“What, fifteen hundred pounds ?' 


“Апа twenty !- And forty, that is, with the twenty he made on the 
course.’ 


‘It’s amazing !’ said the uncle. 


“If Master Paul offers you to be partners, sir, I would, if I were 
you: if you'll excuse me,’ said Bassett. 

Oscar Cresswell thought about it. 

"PII see the money,’ he said. 


They drove home again, and sure enough, 


‘It’s when we're 


Bassett came round to 
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the garden-house with fifteen hundred pounds in notes. The twenty 
pounds reserve was left with Joe Glee, in the Turf Commission 
deposit. 

‘You see, it’s all right, uncle, when I’m sure ! Then we go strong, 
for all we're worth. Don’t we, Bassett ?' 

‘We do that, Master Paul." 

‘And when are you sure ? said the uncle, laughing. 

‘Oh, well, sometimes I'm absolutely sure, like about Daffodil,” 
said the boy ; ‘and sometimes I have an idea, and sometimes I haven't 
even an idea, have I, Bassett? Then we're careful, because we mostly 


go down." ` 
‘You do, do you! And when you're sure, like about Daffodil, 


what makes you sure, sonny ? 

‘Oh, well, I don't know, said the boy uneasily. ‘I’m sure, you 
know, uncle ; that's all." 

‘It’s as if he had it from heaven, sir,’ Bassett reiterated. 

‘I should say so ! said the uncle. 

But he became a partner. And when the Leger was coming on, 
Paul was ‘sure’ about Lively Spark, which was a quite inconsiderable 
horse. The boy insisted on putting а thousand on the horse, Bassett 
went for five hundred, and Oscar Cresswelltwo hundred. Lively Spark 
came in first and the betting had been ten to one against him. Paul 
had made ten thousand. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘I was absolutely sure of him." 

Even Oscar Cresswell had cleared two thousand. 

‘Look here, son,’ he said, ‘this sort of thing makes me nervous.’ 

‘Itneedn’t, uncle ! Perhaps Ishan't be sure again fora long time. 

“But what are you going to do with your money ? asked the 


uncle. 

‘Of course,’ said the boy, 
had no luck, because father is unlucky, 
it might stop whispering.’ 

‘What might stop whispering YP ў 

‘Our house ! I hate our house for whispering.” ^ 

‘What does it whisper ?' 

*Why—why'—the boy fidgeted, 
always short of money, you know, uncle.’ 

‘I know it, son, 1 know it? 

“You know people send mother writs, 

‘Pm afraid I do,’ said the uncle. 

‘And then the house whispers like people laughing at you behind 
your back. It’s awful, that is 1 [thought if I was lucky'— 


‘I started it for mother. She said she 
so I thought if 7 was lucky, 


‘why, I don’t know ! But it’s 


don't you, uncle ? 
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“You might stop it,’ added the uncle. 

The boy watched him with big blue eyes, that had an uncanny 
cold fire in them, and he said never a word. 

*Wellthen "said the uncle, “What are we doing ?' 

‘I shouldn't like mother to know I was lucky,’ said the boy. 

“Why not, son ? 

*She'd stop me.’ 

‘I don't think she would.’ 

“Oh !'— and the boy writhed in an odd way. ‘I don’t want her 
to know, uncle.’ 

‘Allright, son ! We'll manage it without her knowing.’ 

They managed it very easily. Paul, at the other's suggestion, 
handed over five thousand pounds to his uncle, who deposited it with 
the family lawyer, who was then to inform Paul’s mother that a rélative 
had put five thousand pounds into his hands, 
paid out a thousand pounds at a time, on t 
the next five years. 

'So she'll have a birthday present of a t 
Successive years,' said Uncle Oscar. 
harder for her later.’ 


Paul's mother had her birthday in November. The house had 
. been ‘whispering’ worse than ever lately, and even in spite of his luck, 
Paul could not bear up against it. He was very anxious to see the 


effect of the birthday letter, telling his mother about the thousand 
pounds. 


which sum was to be 
he mother's birthday, for 


housand pounds for five 
‘I hope it won't make it all the 


When there were no visitors, Paul now took his meals with his 
parents, as he was beyond the nursery control. His mother went into 
town nearly every day. She had discovered that she had an odd 
knack of sketching furs and dress materials, so she worked secretly 
1р the studio of a friend who was the chief ‘artist’ for the leading 
drapers. She drew the figures of ladies in furs and ladies in silk and 
Sequins for the newspaper advertisements. This young woman artist 
earned several thousand pounds a year, but Paul’s mother only made 
several hundreds, and she was again dissatisfied. She so wanted to 


be first in something, and she did Not succeed, even in making sketches 
for drapery advertisements. 


She was down to breakfast on 


the morning of her birthday. Paul 
watched her face as she read her le 


х tters. He knew the lawyer's letter. 
Аз his mother read it, her face hardened and became more 
expressionless. Then a cold, determined look came on her mouth. 
ate hid the letter under the pile of others, and said not a word 
about it. 
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*Didn't you have anything nice in the post for your birthday, 
mother ?' -said Paul. 
‘Quite moderately nice,’ she said, her voice cold and absent. 
She went away to town without saying more. ; 
But in the afternoon Uncle Oscar appeared. He said Paul's 
mother had had a long interview with the lawyer, asking if the whole 
five thousand could not be advanced at once, as she was in debt. 
‘What do you think, uncle ?' said the boy. à 
: ‘I leave it to you, son.” 
*Oh, let her have it, then! We can get some more with the 


other,’ said the boy. 
*A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, laddie}? said 


Uncle Oscar. 

‘But I’m sure to know for the Grand National, or the Lincoln- 
shire ; or else the Derby, I’m sure to know for one of them,’ said Paul. 

So Uncle Oscar signed the agreement, and Paul’s mother touched 
the whole five thousand. Then something very curious happened. 
The voice in the house suddenly went mad, like a chorus of frogs on 

‘a spring evening. There are certain new furnishings, and Paul had a 
tutor. He was really going to Eton, his father’s school, in the following 
autumn. There were flowers in the winter, and a blossoming of the 
luxury Paul’s mother had been used to. And yet the voices in the 
house behind the sprays of mimosa and almond-blossom, and from 
under the piles of iridescent cushions, simply trilled and screamed in a 
sort of ecstasy: ‘There must be more money! Oh-h-h! There 
must be more money ! Oh, now, now-W ! now-w-w—there must be 
more money ! тоге than ever ! More than ever Ip i 

It frightened Paul terribly. He studied away at his Latin and ` 
Greek with his tutors. But his intense hours were spent with Bassett. 
The Grand National had gone by : he had not ‘known’, and had lost 
a hundred pounds. Summer was athand. He was in agony for the 
Lincoln. But even for the Lincoln he didn't ‘know’, and he lost fifty 
pounds. He become wild-eyed and strange, as if something were 
going to explode in him. 

‘Let it alone, son! Don’t you bother 
Oscar. But it was as if the boy couldn't rea. 
was saying. 

‘Tve got to know for the Derby ! 
the child reiterated, his big blue eyes blazing with a sort of madness. 

His mother noticed how overwrought he was. - { 

‘You'd better go to the seaside. Wouldn’t you like to go now to 
the seaside, instead of waiting ? I think you'd better, she said, 


about it ! urged Uncle 
]ly hear what his uncle 


Гуе got to know for the Derby !” 
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looking down at him anxiously, her heart curiously heavy because of 
him. 

But the child lifted his uncanny blue eyes. 

‘I couldn't possibly go before the Derby, mother } he said. ‘I 
couldn't possibly !* 

*Why not ? she said, her voice becoming heavy when she was 
opposed. “Why not? You can still go from the seaside to see the 
Derby with your Uncle Oscar, if that’s what you wish. No need for 
youto wait here. Besides, I think you care too much about. these 
races. It'sa bad sign. My family has been a gambling family, and 
you won't know till you grow up how much damage it has done. But 
it has done damage. Ishall have to send Bassett away, and ask Uncle 
Oscar not to talk racing to you, unless you promise to be reasonable 
about : go away to the seaside and forget it. You'are all nerves !’ 

Til do what you like, mother, so long as you don't send me away 
till after the Derby,’ the boy said. 

‘Send you away from where ? Just from this house ? 

“Yes, he said, gazing at her. Л 

‘Why, you curious child, what makes you care about this house so 
much, suddenly ? I never knew you loved і!" 

He gazed at her without speaking. He had a secret within а 
secret, something he had not divulged, even to Bassett or to his Uncle 
Oscar. Tn 

But his mother, after standing undecided and a little bit sullen For. 
Some moments, said : 


. 'Very well, then ! Don't go to the seaside till after the Derby, 


if you don't wish it. But promise me you won't let your nerves go to 
pieces ! Promise you won't think so much about horse-racing and 
events, as you call them ! < 

“Oh по!” said the boy, casually. ‘I won't think much about 
them mother. You needn't worry. I wouldn't worry, mother, if I 
were you." 

"If you were me and I were you,’ said his mother, ‘I wonder what 
we should do. ! 

‘But you know you needn't worry, 
repeated. 

"I should be awfully glad to know it,’ She said wearily. 


“Oh, well, you can, you know. I mean you ought to know you 
needn’t worry !’ he insisted. 


"OughtI? Then Pll see about it,’ she said. 


» ә 
Paul ѕ secret of secrets was his wooden horse, that which had no 
name. Sincehe was emancipated from a nurse and nursery governess, 


mother, don't you ? the boy 
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he had had his rocking-horse removed to his own bedroom at the top 
of the house. ; 

‘Surely you're too big for а rocking-horse " his mother had 
remonstrated. 

‘Well, you see, mother, till I can have a real horse, I like to have 
some sort of animal about,’ had been his quaint answer. 

‘Do you feel he keeps you company ? she laughed. 

‘Oh yes! He's very good, he always keeps me company, when 
I’m there,’ said Paul. 

So the horse, rather shabby, stood in an arrested prance in the 
boy's bedroom. : 

The Derby was drawing near, and the boy grew more and more 
tense. He hardly heard what was spoken to him, he was very frail, 
and his eyes were really uncanny. His mother had sudden strange 
seizures of uneasiness about him. Sometimes, for half an hour, she 
would feel a sudden anxiety about him that was almost anguish. She 
wanted to rush to him at once, and know he was safe. 

Two nights before the Derby, she was at a big party in town, 
when one of her rushes of anxiety about her boy, her first-born, gripped 
her heart till she could hardly speak. She fought with the feeling, 
might and main, for she believed in common-sense. But it was too 
strong. She had to leave the dance and go downstairs to telephone 
to the country. The children’s nursery governess was terribly sur- 
prised and startled at being rung up in the night. 

‘Are the children all right, Miss Wilmot ?' 

‘Oh yes, they are quite all right.’ 

‘Master Paul ? Is he all right ?” 

‘He went to bed as right as a trivet. Shall I run up and look at 
him ? ; 
*No ! said Paul's mother reluctantly. ‘No! Don't trouble. 


It’s all right. Don’t sit up. We shall be home fairly soon.’ She’. 


did not want her son’s privacy intruded upon. 

‘Very good,’ said the governess. — « 

s It was about one o'clock when Paul's mother and father drove up 
to their house. All was still. Paul's mother went to her room and 
slipped off her white fur cloak. She had told her maid not to wait up 
for her. She heard her husband downstairs, mixing а whisky-and- 
soda, 

And then, because of the strange anxiety at her heart, she stole 
upstairs to her son's room. Noiselessly she went along the upper 
corridor, Was there a faint noise ? What was it ? 

She stood, with arrested muscles, outside his door, 

Р.—8 


listening. There 
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was a strange, heavy, and yet not loud noise. Her heart stood still. 
It was a soundless noise, yet rushing and powerful. Something huge, 
in violent, hushed motion. What wasit? What іп God's Name was 
it? She ought to know. She felt that she knew the noise. She 
knew what it was. ч 

Yet she could not place it. She couldn't say what it was. And 
on and on it went, like a madness. 

Softly, frozen with anxiety and fear, she turned the door- 
handle. н 

‚ The room was dark. Yet in the space near the window, she 

heard and saw something plunging to and fro. She gazed in fear and 
` amazement. М 

Then suddenly she switched on the light, and saw her Son, in his 
green pyjamas, madly surging on his rocking-horse. The blaze of 
light suddenly lit him up, as he urged the wooden horse, and lit her up, 
as she stood, blonde, in her dress of pale green and crystal, in the 
doorway. 

‘Paul ! shecried. ‘Whatever are you doing ? 

‘It’s Malabar ” he screamed in a powerful, strange voice. ‘It’s 
Malabar ” 

His eyes blazed at her for one strange and senseless second, as he 
ceased urging his wooden horse. Then he fell with a crash to the 
ground, and she, all her tormented motherhood flooding upon her, 
rushed to gather him up. 

But he was unconscious, and unconscious he remained, with 
Some brain-fever. He talked and tossed, and his mother sat stonily 
by his side. 

“Malabar! It’s Malabar! Bassett, Bassett, I know: It’s 
Malabar !* 


So the child cried, trying to get up and urge the rocking-horse 
that gave him his inspiration. 


"What does he mean by Malabar ? asked the heart-frozen 
mother. 


‘I don’t know’, said the father, stonily. 

“What does he mean by Malabar ? she asked her brother 
Oscar. 
"It's one of the horses running for the Derby,’ was the answer. 

And, in spite of himself, Oscar Cresswell Spoke to Bassett, and 
himself put a thousand on Malabar: at fourteen to one. 

The third day of the illness was critical : they were watching for a 
change. The boy, with his rather long, curly hair, was tossing cease- 
lessly on the pillow. He neither slept nor regained consciousness, 
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and his eyes were like blue stones. His mother sat, feeling her heart 
had gone, turned actually into a stone. 

In the evening, Oscar Cresswell did not come, but Bassett sent a 
message, saying could he come up for one moment, just one moment ? 
Paul’s mother was very angry at the intrusion, but on second thoughts 
she agreed. The boy was the same. Perhaps Bassett might bring 
him to consciousness. ў 

The gardener, а shortish fellow with a little brown moustache and 
sharp little brown eyes, tiptoed into the room, touched his imaginary 
cap to Paul's mother, and stole to the bedside, staring with glittering, 
smallish eyes at the tossing, dying child. 

‘Master Раш!” he whispered. ‘Master Paul ! Malabar came 
in first all right, a clean win. I‘did as you told me. You’ve 
made over seventy thousand pounds. You have; you've got over 
eighty thousand. Malabar came in all right, Master Paul.’ 

‘Malabar! Malabar! Did I say Malabar, mother ? Did I 
say Malabar.? Do you think Tm lucky, mother ? I knew Malabar, 
didn’t I? Over eighty thousand pounds! I call that lucky, don't 
you mother? Over eighty thousand pounds !' I knew, didn't I 
know I knew ? Malabar camein all right. If I ride my horse 
till I'm sure, then I tell you, Bassett, you can go as high as you like. 
Did you go for all you were worth, Bassett ” 

‘I went a thousand оп it, Master Paul.’ 

‘I never told you, mother, that if I can ride my horse, and get 
there, then I’m absolutely sure—oh, absolutely! Mother, did I 
ever tell you ? Iam lucky " ; 

‘No, you never did,’ said the mother. 


But the boy died in the night. ore 
And even as he lay dead, his mother heard her brother's voice 


saying to her: ‘My God, Hester, you're eighty-odd thousand to the 
good, and a poor devil of a son to the bad. But, poor devil, poor 
devil, he's best gone out of a life where he rides his rocking-horse to 
find a winner.’ 


Robert Lynd 


20. FORGETTING 


A list of articles lost by railway travellers and now on sale at 
a great London station has been published, and many people who 
read it have been astonished at the absentmindedness of their fellows. 
If statistical records were available on the subject, however, I doubt 
whether it would be found that absent-mindedness is common. It is 
the efficiency rather than the inefficiency of human memory that 
compels my wonder. Modern man remembers even telephone 
numbers. He remembers the addresses of his friends. He remembers 
the dates of good vintages. He remembers appointments for lunch 
and dinner. His memory is crowded with the names of actors and 
actresses and cricketers and footballers and murderers. He can tell 
you what the weather was like in a long-past August, and the name of 
the provincial hotel at which he had a vile meal during the summer. 
In his ordinary life, again, he remembers almost everything that he is 
expected to remember. How many men in all London forget a single 
item of their clothing when dressing in the morning ? Not one in a 
hundred. Perhaps not one in ten thousand. How many of them 
forget to shut the front door when leaving the house ? Scarcely 
more. And so it goes on through the day, almost everybody remem- 
bering to do the right thing at the right moment till it is time to go to 
bed, and then the ordinary man seldom forgets to turn off the lights 
before going upstairs. ' 

There are, it must be admitted, some matters in regard to which 
the memory works with less than its usual perfection. It is only a 
Very methodical man, I imagine,who can always remember to take 
the medicine his doctor has prescribed for him. This is the more 
Surprising because medicine Should be one of the easiest things to 
remember. As a rule, it is Supposed to b 
after meals, and the meal itself Should be a reminder of it. The fact 
remains, however, 
their medicine reg 
things because we 
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of a new and widely advertized cure-all delights me. Yet, even if I 
have the stuff in my pockets, I forget about it as soon as the hour 
approaches at which I ought to swallow it. Chemists make their 
fortunes out of the medicines people forget to take. 

The commonest form of forgetfulness, I suppose, occurs in the 
matter of posting letters. So common it is that I am always reluctant 
to trust a departing visitor to post an important letter. So little do I 
rely on his memory that I put him on his oath before handing the 
letter to him. As for myself, anyone who asks me to post a letter is 
a poor judge of character. Even if I carry the letter in my hand I am 
always past the first pillar-box before Iremember that I ought to have 
posted it. Weaty of holding it in my hand, I then put it for safety 
into one of my pockets and forget all about it. After that it has an 
unadventurous life till a long chain of circumstances leads to a number 
of embarrassing questions being asked, and I am compelled to produce 
the evidence of my guilt from my pocket. 
must be due to a lack of interest in other people's letters ; but that 
cannot be the explanation, for I forget to post some even of the few 
letters that I myself remember to write. 

As for leaving articles in trains and in taxis, I am no great delin- 
quent in such matters. I can remember almost anything except books 
and walking-sticks, and I can often remember even books. Walking- 
sticks I find it quite impossible to keep. I have an old-fashioned 
taste for them, and I buy them frequently, but no sooner do I pay a 
visit to a friend’s house or go a journey in a train, than another stick 
is on its way into the world of the lost. J dare not carry an umbrella 
for fear of losing it. To go through life without ever having lost an 
umbrella—has even the grimmest-jawed umbrella-carrier ever achieved 


this ? 
Few of us, however, have lost much property on our travels 
rives at his destination 


through forgetfulness. The ordinary man аг stinati 
with all his bags and trunks safe, The list of articles lost in trains 
during the year suggests that it is the young rather than the adult who 
forget things, and that sportsmen have Worse memories than their 
ordinary serious-minded fellows. A considerable number of footballs 


and cricket-bats, for instance, Were forgotten. This is.easy to under- 
stand, for boys, returning from the games, have their imaginations 
and their heads are 


still filled with the vision of the playing-field, 
they recall their 


among the stars—or their hearts in their boots—as 
exploits or their errors. They are abstracted from the world outside 


them. Memories prevent them from remembering to do such small 
prosaic things as take the ball or the bat with them when they leave 


This, it might be thought, . 


> 
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the train. For the rest of the day, they are citizens of dreamland. 
The same may be said, no doubt, of anglers who forget their fishing- 
rods. Anglers are generally said—I do not know with what justifica- 
tion—to bethe most imaginative of men, and the man who is inventing 
magnificent lies on the journey home after a day's fishing is bound to 
be a little absent-minded in his behaviour. The fishing-rod of reality 
is forgotten by him as he day-dreams over the feats of the fishing-rod 
of Utopia. His 1055 of memory is really a tribute to the intensity of 
his enjoyment in thinking about his day's sport. He may forget his 
fishing-rod, as the poet may forget to post a lettér, because his mind 
is filled with matter more glorious. Absent-mindedness of this kind 
seems to me all but a virtue. The absent-minded man is often a man 
re has no time to remember 
the mediocre. Who would have trusted Socrates or Coleridge to 
postaletter ? They had souls above such things. А 
n of a good memory is al- 
Ssed, and men with fallible 


A man, they say, who is a Perfect remembering machine is seldom a 
man of the first intelligence, and they quote various cases of children. 
Ог men who had marvellous memories and who yet had no intellect to 
speak of. I imagine, however, that on the whole the great writers 
and the great composers of. music have been men with exceptional 
Powers of memory. The poets I have known have had better memories 
than the Stock-brokers I have known. Memory, indeed, is half the 
Substance of their art. On the other hand, statesmen seem to have 
extraordinarily bad memories. Let two statesmen attempt to .recall 
the same event —what happened, for example, at some Cabinet meeting 
—and each of them will tell you that the other's story is so inaccurate 


nny morning to pause on his journey and slip 
Leaving the Perambulator 
of the saloon bar.. A little 
ch took her past the public- 
her sleeping baby. Indig- 


outside, he disappeared through the door 


О Some shopping whi 


house, where to her horror she discovered 


ie m d 
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nant at her husband's behaviour, she decided to teach him a lesson. 
She wheeled away the perambulator, picturing to herself his terror 
when he would come out and find the baby gone. She arrived home, 
anticipating with angry relish the white face and quivering lips that 
would soon appear with the news that the baby had been stolen. What 
was her vexation, however, when just before lunch her husband came 
in smiling cheerfully and asking: “Well, my dear, what’s for lunch 
today ? having forgotten all about the baby and the fact that he had 
taken it out with him Ноў many men below the rank of philosopher 
would be capable of such absent-mindedness as this 7 Most of us, 
I fear, are born with prosaically efficient memories. If it were not so 
the institution of the family could not survive in any great modern 


city. 


Robert Lynd 


21. SPEED 


I met the other day a man who works on the railway, and, as 
the conversation turned on the scarcity of various wild animals now- 
adays, hesaid: ‘Have you noticed how seldom you see a hare today ? 
My goodness, we used to have hares running along the railway tracks. 
It was one of the commonest sights to see them running between the 
lines in front of a train and beating the train every time.’ ‘But notan 
express train,’ I suggested. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘they would run in front of 
an express train just the same. Always kept the same distance in 
front of it ; and I have never known the train to overtake them. 
‘Rather surprised, I asked him how it was that greyhounds ever over- 
ds also ran faster than express trains. 
He said : ‘If a hare went Straight on instead of turning, a greyhound 
could never catch it. It’s the same with a rabbit. If a rabbit ran in 
a straight line from a Stoat, the stoat could never catch it. But a 
rabbit gets kind of mesmerised and runs in circles. That's what 


finishes it; and he gave me some unpleasant details of the way in | 


* which stoats compass the death of rabbits. 
I have always been divided between my delight in the speed of 
other living creatures and my pleasure in,the dilatoriness of that 
other living creature that is myself. I drew much consolation during 
my childhood from the tale of the hare and the tortoise, for I was a 
tortoise myself, incapable of winning a race even against the village 
cripple. At the.same time, though I was a tortoise, I was as much 
inclined as any hare to take a rest unedr a tree and to let the world 
pass by me. There were few things in my copy-book that seemed to 
commend my way of life ; but one of them was the proverb : *More 
haste, less speed.’ I liked to walk with a delib: 


Methuselah in his teens, Pose ? Of course it was a pose. Shakes- 


peare, who knew something about life, said that all the world’s stage ; 
and my chosen part was that of the tortoise. 


None the less I Worshipped speed > and I suppose no one can 
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have idolised a swift three-quarter back—or, as he was then called, a 
halfback-—more than I did. Sam Lee, the schoolboy international, 
was to me the sort of man Pindar used to write odes about. . Would 
W. B. Smyth's knee recover in time for him to play in the school cup 
final ? That was a question that caused me even more anguished 
thought than whether the obscure pain from which I was suffering was 
the first symptom of hip-joint disease—one of the neurotic fancies 
of those days. Never did I see a boy or a man running well in the 
football field without feeling as much pleasure in the sight as in 
hearing good music. Speedless myself, I adored speed ; and I adore it 
still. Those who were present at Twickenham at the last match 
played between the French Army and the British Army will remember 
a try scored by a tall French three-quarter back who, beginning near 
his own goal line, outran and outswerved fifteen eminent English 
players and crossed the line, and how the ranks of Tuscany rose in the 
stands and cheered him again and again as the men and women of 
Dublin must. have cheered at the first performance of the Messiah. 
Recall, too, Obolensky’s two tries against the New Zealanders not 
long before the war. Those were the stuff of poetry, and it was just 
that when Obolensky tragically crashed at the beginning of the war, 
Mr. Ivor Brown, who loves the game, should celebrate his fame in 
verse. 

Yet speed alone is not enough. To give us the greatest pleasure 
it must be associated with contest, like the hare’s race in front of the 
express train or the footballer’s side-stepping and swerving and 
finally outpacing an army of opponents. Only an expert could enjoy 
watching a runner of genius racing а hundred yards without 4 rival. 
If there were only one starter for the Derby—evenif he were a Hyperion 
—how many people apart from connoisseurs would take the RUE 
to go to Epsom to see his lovely movement over the grass ? Our 
pleasure in speed depends largely on the lesser speed of other parti- 
cipants in a race. Sometimes a man of speed, such as a racing 

motorist, sets out to beat not an opponent in the race but a record ; 
but you will always find that speed is most exciting when there 15 
something or someone to defeat. If this were not 50, WE should not 
be interested in watching human beings running, since they are E 
creatures in comparison with the horse, the hare, and the dog. We 


should not even be interested in see 


ing these excellent animals running, 
since they are slow in comparison with the motor-car and the aero- 
plane. 


It is only because our main interest is not i 
sake, but in relative speed, that we continue to € 


n speed for its own 
njoy such things as 
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[hfc inan age-of mechanicalinvention. After all, the swiftest 
Derby horses gallop along at about the Same pace as a D 
slowing down on its way through a built-up area. Yet they do no 

seem to be galloping along. They Sweep round Tattenham Corner 
like thunderbolts. Such are our illusions about speed, however, that 
if motor cars came round Tattenham Corner at the same speed, we 
Should regard them as little better than Victorian four-wheeled cabs. 


the feat of mechanical boats that, as they skim along the water, can 
outstrip the lightning ! 


. Perhaps, however, I have exaggerated. . Speed is lovely, without 
competition, even to a child. To be gi 


Sliding, again, was Pleasant over winter ponds. I was always a 
Pickwickian Slider, inclined to turn back to front and to get in the 


But, even So, the sense of speed, as one’s boots moved across this 


—Seemed the acme of enjoyment ;and this though one had no genius 
for the outside edge. Ihave never taken p 


can understand the pleasure happier men 
extraordinary footless swoops through mid-air, 
as good as Shooting the chute, as I used to do at E; 
once more some time after midnight at Southport 
of the total eclipse of the sun in England. 


It must be almost 
arl’s Court, and did 
on the last occasion 
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Victorians used to say, like the Devil. High-powered cars move so 
smoothly that even when they ate running at seventy miles an hour 
they give the impression that they are proceeding at walking pace. 


To enjoy speed today, the truth js; one has to travel in a rather anti- 


quated Jow-powered car. When W. E. Henley wrote his ode in praise 
of speed, after his first experience of motoring, he had probably driven 
in a car that went about as fast as a peace-time bus making its way 
from Victoria station to Hampstead. 
Hence, in this age of relativity, there is no need to envy the records 
of the cephenemyia, with its eight hundred miles an hour. There is 
no need even to envy the record of the hare that runs between railway 
lines and keeps a few. yards in front of the express train. Human 
beings cannot compete with such monsters, but they can obtain all the 
ecstasy of speed by swimming from one end to the other of a swimming 
bath or by trying to win a hundred yards’ race under ten seconds, or 
by overtaking a ten-year-old car on the road with a car two years older. 
Speed, some people say, is the curse of the modern world. But 
it was also the ideal of all the ages. I wonder what was the pace of 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi, who drove furiously. Probably much less 
than that of a taxi-cab creeping through London in the year 1942. 


Somerset Maugham 


22. MY EARLY LIFE 


X left school early. I had been unhappy at the preparatory 
School to which I was sent on my father's death because it was at 
Canterbury and only six miles from Whitstable, of which my uncle and 
guardian was vicar. It was an annex of the King's School, an ancient 
foundation, and to this when I was thirteen I duly went. After I got 


at a tutor’s at Hyeres. When I went back to Canterbury I did not 
like it so well. My friends had made new friends. I was lonely. I 
had been moved into a higher form in which, with three months lost, 
I could not find my place. My form-master nagged me. I persuaded 
my uncle that it would be very good for my lungs if instead of staying 
at school I spent the following winter on the Riviera and that it would 
be of value to me after that to £o to Germany,and learn German. | 
could continue to work there on the subjects which were necessary 
for me to get into Cambridge. He was a weak man and my arguments 
Were specious. He did not much like me, for which I cannot -blame 
him, since I do not think I was a likeable boy, and as it was my own 
money that was being spent on my education, he was willing enough 
to let me do as I chose. My aunt greatly favoured my plan. She 


which she was primly arrogant ; I have related elsewhere how, though 
but a poor clergyman’s wife, she would not call on the Wife of an 
opulent banker who had taken a house for the Summer near by because 
he wasin trade. It was she who arranged that I should goltoa family 
in Heidelbarg whom she had heard of through her relations in Munich. 

But when I came back from Germany, aged eighteen, I had very 
decided views of my own about my future. I had been happier than 


bear the thought of Zoing to Cambridge а 
more to restraint. I felt myself a man, 
to enter at once upon life, I felt that 
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waste. My uncle had always hoped that I would go into the Church, 
though he should have known that, stammering as I did, no profes- 
sion could have been more unsuitable ; and when I told him that I 
wouldn't, he accepted with his usual indifference my refusal to go to 
Cambridge. I still remember the rather absurd arguments that were 
held about the calling I should adopt. А suggestion was made that 
I should become a civil servant, and my uncle wrote to an old Oxford 
friend of his who held an important position in the Home Office for 
hisadvice. It was that, owing to the system of examinations and the 
class of persons it had introduced into the government service, it was 
now no place for a gentleman. That settled that. It was finally 
decided that I should become a doctor. 

The medical profession did not interest me, but it gave me the 
chance of living in London and so gaining the experience of life that I 
hankered after. I entered St. Thomas's Hospital in the autumn of 
1892. I found the first two years of the curriculum very dull and 
gave my work no more attention than was necessary to scrape through 
the examinations. I was an unsatisfactory student. But I had the 
freedom I yearned for. I liked lodgings of my own, where I would be 
by myself ; Itook pride in making them pretty and comfortable. 

All my spare time, and much that I should have devoted to my 
medical studies, I spent reading and writing. І read enormously ; I 
filled note-books with ideas for stories and plays, scraps of dialogue and 
reflections, very ingenuous ones, on what my reading and the various 
experiences that I was undergoing suggested to me. I entered little 
into the life of the hospital and made few friends there, for I was 
occupied with other things ; but when, after two years, I became first 
a clerk and then a dresser in the out-patients’ departments I began to 
grow interested. In due course I started to work in the wards, and 
then my interest so much increased that when I caught sceptic tonsil- 
litis through doing a postmortem on а corpse that was in an unreason- 
able'state of decomposition and had to take to my bed, I could not 
wait to get well to resume my duties. Ihad to attend a certain number 
of confinements to get a certificate, and: this meant going into the 
slums of Lambeth, often into foul courts that the police hesitated to 
enter, but in which my black bag amply protected me : I found the 
work absorbing. For a short period J was on accident duty day and 
night to give first aid to urgent cases. It left me tired out, but wonder- 


fully exhilarated. 

For here I was in co 
In these three years I must 
of which man is capable. 


ntact with what I most wanted, life in the raw. 
have witnessed pretty well every emotion 
It appealed to my dramatic instinct. It 
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excited the novelist in me. Even now that forty years have passed I 

can remember certain people so exactly that I could draw a picture of 
them. Phrases that I heard then still linger on my ears. I saw how 
men died. Isaw how they bore pain. 1 saw what hope looked like, 
fear and relief ; I saw courage and steadfastness. I saw faith shine in 
the eyes of those who trusted in what I could only think was an illusion, 
and I saw the gallantry that made a man greet the prognosis of death 
with an ironic joke because he was too proud to let those about him 
see the terror of his soul. 

At that time (a time, to most people, of sufficient ease, when 
peace seemed certain and prosperity secure) there was a school of 
writers who enlarged upon the moral value of suffering. They 
claimed that it was salutary. They claimed that it increased sympathy 
and enhanced the sensibilities. They claimed that it opened to the 
spirit new avenues of beauty and enabled it to get into touch with 
the mystical kingdom of God. They claimed that it strengthened the 
character, purified it from human grossness and brought to him who 
did not avoid but Sought it a more perfect happiness. Several books 
on these lines had a great Success, and their authors, who lived in 
comfortable homes, had three meals a day and were in robust health, 
gained much reputation, I set down in my note-books, not once or 
twice, but in a dozen places, the facts that I had seen. I knew that 
suffering did not ennoble ; it degraded. It made men selfish, mean, 
petty and suspicious. It absorbed them in small things. It did not 
make them more than men ; it made them less than men ; and I wrote 
ferociously that we learn resignation not by our own suffering, but 
by the suffering of others. 

All this was a valuable experience tome. Ido not know a better 
training for a writer than to spend some years in the medical profes- 
sion. I suppose that you сап learn a good deal about human nature 
in a solicitor's office ; but there on the whole you have to deal with 
men in full control of themselves. They lie perhaps as much as they 
lieto the doctor, but they lie more consistently, and it may be that for 
the solicitor it is not necessary to know the truth. The interests he 
deals with, besides, are usually material, He sees human nature from 
a specialised standpoint. But the doctor, specially the hospital doctor, 
Sees it bare. Reticences can generally be undermined ; very often 
there are none. Fear for the most part will shatter every defence ; 
even vanity is unnerved by it. Most people have a furious itch to 
talk about themselves and are restrained only by the disinclination of 
others to listen. Reserve is an artificial quality that is developed in 
most of us but as the result of innumerable rebuffs. The doctor is 
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discreet. - It is his business to listen, and no details are too intimate 
for his ears. 

But of course human nature may be displayed before you and if 
you have not the eyes to see you will learn nothing. If you are hide- 
bound with prejudice, if your temper is sentimental, you can go 
through the wards of a hospital and be as ignorant of man at the end 
"as you were at the beginning. If you want to get any benefit from 
such an experience you must have an open mind and an interest in 
human beings. I look upon myself as very fortunate in that though 
I have never much liked men, I have found them so interesting that I 
am almost incapable of being bored by them. 1 do not particularly 
want to talk and I am very willing to listen. I do not care if people 
are interested in me or not. Ihave no desire to import any knowledge 

` I have to others, nor do I feel the need to correct them if they are 
wrong. You can get a great deal of entertainment out of tedious 
people if you keep your head. I remember being taken for a drive 
in a foreign country by a kind lady who wanted to show me round. 
Her conversation was composed entirely of truisms, and she had so 
large a vocabulary of hackneyed phrases that I despaired of remember- 
ing them. But one remark she made has stuck in my memory as have 
few witticisms ; we passed a row of little houses by the sea and she 
said to me: ‘Those are week-end bungalows, if you understand 
what I mean ; in'other week they're bungalows that people go to on 
Saturdays and leave on Mondays. I should have been sorry to miss 
that. : 

I do not want to spend too long a time with boring peo 
then I do not want to spend too long a time with amusing ones. I 
find social intercourse fatiguing. Most persons, I think, are both 
exhilarated and rested by conversation ; to me it has always been an 
effort. When I was young and stammered badly, to talk for long 
singularly exhausted me, and even now that I have to some extent 
cured myself, it is a strain. It is a relief to me when I can get away 


and read a book. 


ple, but 


O. Henry 


23. THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And sixty 
cents of it was in pennies. Pennies Saved опе and two at a time by 
bulldozing the grocer and the vegetable man and the butcher until 
one's cheeks burned with the silent imputation of parsimony that such 
close dealing implied. Three times Della counted it, One dollar and 
eighty-seven cents. And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing left to do but flop down on the shabby 
little couch and howl. So Della-did it. Which instigates the moral 


reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles 
predominating. 


While the mistress of t 


he home is gradually subsiding from the 
first stage to the second, ta 


ke a look at the home. A furnished flat 
at $8 per week. Jt did not exactly beggar description, but it certainly 
had that word on the look-out for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no letter would 
80, and an electric button from which no mortal finger could coax a 
ring. Also apPertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name ‘Mr. 
James Dillingham Young’. 

The ‘Dillingham’ had bee 
period of prosperit 


Now, when the income was shrunk to $20, the letters of 


Young came home and teached his flat above he was called ‘Jim’ and 


gham Young, already introduced 
П very good. 


ways are. Only $1.87 
a happy hour she had 
im p 

and sterling—somethi omething fine and rare 


ng just a little bit n i 
honour of being owned by Jim. Pd onthe wont of fh 
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— 


ча. 


There was а pier-glass between the windows ofthe room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and very agile 
person may, by observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longi- 
tudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, 
being slender had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the 
glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face had lost its 
colour within twenty seconds, Rapidly she pulled down her hair and 
let it fall to its full length. А 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham Youngs 
in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim's gold watch 
that had been his father's and his grandfather’s. The other was 
Della's hair. Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across the air- 
shaft, Della would have let her hair hang out of the window some day 
to dry just to depreciate Her Majesty's jewels and gifts. Had King 
Solomon been the janitor, with all his treasures piled up in the base- 
ment, Jim would have pulled out his watch every time he passed, just 
to see him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della's beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and shining 
like a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her knee and made 
itselfalmost a garment for her. And then she did it up again nervously 
and quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood still while a 
tear or two splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket ; on went her old brown hat. With 
a whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle still in her eyes, she 
fluttered out of the door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read : ‘Mme Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of All Kinds’. One flight up Della ran, and collected herself, panting. 
Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the ‘Sofronie.’ 

‘Will you buy my hair ? asked Della. 

‘I buy hair,’ said Madame. ‘Take yer hat off and let's have à 
Sight at the looks of it.’ 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

‘Twenty dollars,’ said Madame, lifting the mass with a P! 
hand. 

‘Give it to me quick,’ said Della. " 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. 
the hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no one 
else. There was no other like it in any of the stores, and she had 
turned all of them inside out. It was a platinum fob chain simple and 
chaste in design, properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and 


p.—9 


ractised 


Forget 
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not by muito ornamentation— as all good things should do. It 


was even worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew - 


that it must be Jim's. It was like him. Quietness and value—the 
description applied to both. Twenty-one dollars they took from her 
for it, and she hurried home with the 87 cents. With that chain on 
his watch Jim might be properly anxious about the time in any 
company. Grand as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on the 
sly on account of the old leather strap that he used in place of a chain. 

Whien Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to 
prudence and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted the 
gas and went to work repairing the ravages made by generosity added 
to love, Which is always a tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth 
task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close-lying 
curls that made her look wonderfully like a truant schoolboy. She 
looked at her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,’ she said to herself, ‘before he takes a 
second look at me, he’ll say I look like a Coney Island chorus girl. 
But what could I dc—oh ! what could I do with a dollar and eighty- 
seven cents ?’ AR 

At 7 o'clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was neverlate. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand and 
sat on the corner of the table near the door that he always entered. 
Then she heard his step on the stair away down on the first flight, and 
She turned white for just a moment. She had a habit of saying little 
Silent prayers about the Simplest everyday things, and now she 
whispered, ‘Please, God, make him think I am still pretty.’ 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked 
thin and very serious, Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and to 
be burdened with a family ! He needed a new over-coat and he was 
without gloves. 2 

Jim stepped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the scent 
of quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was an expression 
in them that she could'not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger. 
nor surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments 
that she had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with 
that peculiar expression on his face. 7 х 

pens DERE off the table and went for him. 

‘Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look a 
hair cut off and sold it because I couldn't have lived she Ps 
without giving you a present. Те grow out again—you won't mind, 
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will you ? I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully fast. Say - 
“Merry Christmas!” Jim, and let's be happy. You don't know 
what a nice — what a beautiful, nice gift Гуе got for you. 

* You've cut off your hair ? -asked Jim, laboriously, as if he had 
not arrived at that patent fact yet, even after the hardest mental labour. 

‘Cut it off and sold it, said Della. “Don’t you like me just as 
well, anyhow ? I’m me without my hair, ain't I 9 

Jim looked about the room curjously. n 

‘You say your hair is gone ?' he said, with an air almost of 
idiocy. 

You needn't look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, I tell you—sold 
and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, for it went 
for you. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered,’ she went on 
with a sudden serious sweetness, ‘but nobody could ever count my 
love for you. Shall I put the chops on, Jim ?' 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded his 

- Della. For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny some 
inconsequential object in the other direction. Eight dollars a week 
or a million a year—what is the difference ? A mathematician or a 
wit would give you the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable 
gifts, but that was not among them. This dark assertion will be 
illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it upon 
the table. ; 

‘Don’t make any mistake, Dell, he said, ‘about те. I don't 
think there’s anything in the way of a haircut or a shave or a shampoo 
that could make me like my girl any less. But if you'll unwrap that 
package you may see why you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And 
then an ecstatic scream of joy ; and then, alas! a quick feminine 
change to hysterical tears and wails, necessitating the immediate 
employment of all the comforting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and back, that 
Della had worshipped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful 
combs, pure tortoise-shell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear 
in the beautiful vanished hair. They were expensive combs, she knew, 
and her heart had simply craved and yearned over them without the 
least hope of possession. And now, they were hers, but the tresses 
that should have adorned the coveted adornments were gone. J 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able to 
look up with dim eyes and a smile and say : ‘My hair grows so fast, 


Jim " 
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And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat and cried, ‘Oh, 
oh " 3 
Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present, She held it out to 
him eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal seemed to 
flash with a reflection of her bright and.ardent spirit. 

‘Isn’t it a dandy, Jim ? [hunted all over town to find it. You'll 
have to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give me your 
watch. I want to see how it looks on it." 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his 
hands under the back of his head and smiled. 

‘Dell,’ said he, "let's put our Christmas presents away and keep 
'em a while. They're too nice to use just at present. I sold the 
watch to get the money to buy your combs. And now suppose you 
put the chops on.’ х s 

The magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men— 
who brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the 
art of giving Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no 
doubt wise ones, possibly bearing the privilege of exchange in case of 
duplication. And here I have lamely related to you the uneventful 
chronicle of two foolish children in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed 
for each other the greatest treasures of their house. But ina last word 
to the wise of these days let it be said that of all who give gifts these two 
were the wisest. Of all who give and receive gifts, such as they are 
wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They are the magi. 


* chicory salad and bishop S 


О” Henry 


24. THE LAST LEAF 


trict west of Washington Square the streets have 
broken themselves into small strips called “places”. 
make strange angles and curves. One street crosses 
st once discovered a valuable possibility 
in this street. Suppose 4 collector with a bill for paints, paper and 
canvas should, in traversing this route, suddenly meet himself coming 
back, without a cent having been paid on account ! 

So, to quaint old Greenwich Village the art people soon came 
prowling, hunting for north windows and eighteenth century gables 
and Dutch attics and low rents. Then they imported some pewter 
mugs and a chafing dish or two from Sixth Avenue, and become a 


In a little dis! 
run crazy and 
These “places” 
itself a time or two. An arti 


“colony”. i 
At the top of a squatty, three-story brick Sue and Johnsy had 
ar for Joanna. One was from 


their studio. "Johnsy" was famili 
Maine ; the other from California. They had met at the table d'hote 


of an Eighth Street *Delmonico's", and found their tastes in art, 
leeves so congenial that the joint studio 


resulted. 


That was in May. In November a cold, unseen stranger, whom 


the doctors called Pneumonia, stalked about the colony, touching one 
here and there with his icy fingers. Over on the east side this ravager 
strode boldly, smiting his victims by scores, but his feet trod slowly 
through the maze of the narrow and moss-grown “places”. 

Mr Pneumonia was not what you would call a chivalric old gentle- 
man. A mite of a little woman with blood thinned by California 
zephyrs was hardly fair game for the red-fisted, short-breathed old 
duffer. But Johnsy he smote ; and she lay, scarcely moving, on her 
painted iron bedstead, looking through the small Dutch window- 


panes at the blank side of the next brick house. 
One morning the busy doctor invited Sue into the hallway with a 


shaggy, gray eyebrow. 
“She has one chance in—let us say, ten,” he said, as he shook 


down the mercury in his clinical thermometer. “Апа that chance is 
for her to want to live. This way people have of lining-up on the 
side of the undertaker makes the entire pharmacopoeia look silly. 
Your little lady has made up her mind that she’s not going to get well- 


Has she anything on her mind ?” 
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"She—she wanted to paint the Bay of Naples some day," said 
Sue. 


"Paint ?—bosh ! Has she anything on her mind worth thinking 
about twice—a man, for instance 2?" f 

“А man?" said Sue, with a jew's harp twang in her voice. “Is 
a man worth—but, no doctor ; there is nothing of the kind." 

“Well, it is the weakness, then," said the doctor. “J will do all 
that science, so far as it may filter.through my efforts, can accomplish. 
But whenever my patient begins to count the carriages in her funeral 
Procession I subtract 50 per cent from the curative power of medicines. 
i question about the new winter styles in 
cloak sleeves T will promise you a one-in-five chance for her, instead 


After the doctor had gone Sue went into the workroom and cried 
a Japanese napkin to a Pulp. Then she Swaggered into Johnsy's room 
With her drawing board, whistling ragtime. 
Johnsy lay, scarcely making a ripple under the bedclothes with. 


her face toward thé window. Sue Stopped whistling, thinking she 
was asleep. 


о, an Idaho cowboy, she heard 
mes repeated. She went quickly to the bedside. 
Johnsy’s eyes were Open wide. She was looking out the window 
and counting—counting backward. : 

"Twelve," she said, and a little later "eleven" ; and then “ten”, 


and “nine” ; and then “eight” and “seven”, almost together, 
Sue looked Solicitously out of the wi 


lung, almost bor 
“What is it, dear 2” asked Sue, 
“Six,” said Johnsy, in almost a whisper. "They're falling faster 

now. Three days ago there were almost a hundred. It made my 


head ache to count them. But now it’s easy. There goes another 
one. There are only five left now,” 


“Five what, dear ? Tell your Sudie”. 


€, to the crumbling bricks. 


-—p€—]XX.— 


` broth. That leaves just four. 
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"Leaves. On the ivy vine. When the last one falls I must. go, 
too. Гуе known that for three days. Didn't the doctor tell you ?” 

“Oh, I never heard of such nonsense,” complained Sue, with 
magnificent scorn. ‘Ла! have old ivy leaves to do with your getting 
well ?. And you used to love that vine, so, you naughty girl. Don't 
be a goosey. Why, the doctor told me this morning that your chances 
for getting well real soon were—let's see exactly what he said—he said 
the Ghances were ten to one! Why, that's almost as good a chance 
as we have in New York when we ride on the street cars or walk past 
a new building. Try to take some broth now, and let Sudie go back 
to her for drawing, so she can sell the editor man with it, and buy port 
wine for het sick child, and pork chops for her greedy self." 

“You-needn’t get any more wine,” said Johnsy, keeping her eyes 


fixed out the window. “There goes another. No, I don’t want any 
„Т want to see the last one fall before 


it gets dark. Then I'll go, too.” 
“Johnsy, dear,” said Sue, leading over her, “will you promise 
me to keep your eyes closed, and not look out the window until I am 
done working ? I must hand those drawings in by to-morrow. I 
need the light, or I would draw the shade down." 
"Couldn't you draw in the other room ?” 
“Га rather be here by you,” said Sue. 


you to keep looking at those silly ivy leaves." х 
“Tell me as soon as you have finished,” said Johnsy, closing her 


eyes, and lying white and still as a fallen statue, “because I want to see 
the last one fall. I’m tired of waiting. I'm tired of thinking. I want 
to turn loose my hold on everything, and go sailing down, down, just 


like one of those poor, tired leaves.” 
“Try to sleep," said Sue. “J must call Behrman up to be my 


model for the old hermit miner. ГЇЇ not be gone a minute. Don't 


try to move 'til I come back.” 
Old Behrman was a painter who 


asked Johnsy, coldly. 
“Besides, I don't want 


lined on the ground floor beneath 


them. He was past sixty and had a Michael Angelo’s Moses beard 
curling down from the head of a satyr along the body of an imp. 
Behrman was a failure in art. Forty years he had wielded the brush 
without getting hear enough to touch the hem of his Mistress's robe. 
He had been always about to paint a masterpiece, but had never yet 
begun it. For several years he had painted nothing except now and 
then a daub in the line of commerce or advertising. He earned a 
little by sérving as a model to those young artists in the colony who 
could not pay the price ofa professional. He drank gin to excess, and 
still talked of his coming masterpieces. For the rest he was a fierce 


i 
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little old man, who scoffed terribly at softness in any one, and who 
regarded himself as especial mastiff-in-waiting to protect the two 
young artists in the studio above. : MA sey 

Sue found Behrman smelling strongly of juniper berries in his 
dimly lighted den below. In one corner was a blank canvas on an 
easel that had been waiting there for twenty-five years to receive the 
first line of the masterpiece. She told him of Johnsy’s fancy, and 
how she feared she would, indeed, light and fragile as a leaf herself, 
float away, when her slight hold upon the world grew weaker. 

Old Behrman, with his red eyes plainly streaming, shouted his 
contempt and derision for such idiotic imaginings. 

“Vass? Hecried. “Is dere people in de world mit der foolish- 
ness to die because leafs dey drop off from a confounded vine ? І 
haf not heard of such a thing. No, I willnot bose as a model for your 
fool hermit-dunderhead. Vy do you allow dot silly pusiness to come 
in der brain of her ? Ach, dot poor leetle Miss Youhnsy.” 

“She is very ill and weak,” said Sue, “апа the fever has left her 
mind morbid and full of strange fancies. Very well, Mr Behrman, if 
you do not care to pose for me, you needn’t. But I think you are a 
horrid old—old flibbertigibbet.” 

“You are just like a woman!” yelled Behrman. “Who said I 
will not bose ? Go on. I come mit you. For half an hour I haf 
peen trying to say dot I am ready to bose. Gott! dis is not any 
blace in which one so goot as Miss Yohnsy shall lie sick. Some day 
I vill baint a masterpiece, and ve shall all goaway. Gott! Yes.” 

Johnsy was sleeping when they went upstairs. Sue pulled the 

shade down to the window-sill, and motioned Behrman into the 
other room. In there they peered out the window fearfully at the ivy 
vine. Then they looked at each other for a moment without speaking. 
A persistent, cold rain was falling, mingled with snow. Behrman, in 
his old blue shirt, took his seat as the hermit miner on an upturned 
kettle for a rock. 

When Sue awoke froman hour's sleep the next morning she found 
Johnsy with dull, wide-open eyes staring at the drawn green shade. 

“Put it up ; I want to see,” she ordered, ina whisper. 

Wearily Sue obeyed. i 

But,lo! after the beating rain and fierce gusts of wind that had 

endured through the livelong night, there yet stood out against the 
brick wall one ivy leaf. It was the last on the vine. Still dark green 


near its Stem, but with its serrated edges tinted with the yellow of dis- 
solution and decay, it hun 


bravely from a branch s е eet 
above the ground, елее 


- You've won. Nutrition and care now—that’s al 
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“Tt is the last one,” said Johnsy. “I thought it would surely fall 
during the night. I heard the wind. It will fall to-day, and I shall ` 
die at the same time.” 

“Dear, dear !" said Sue, leaning her worn face down to the 

pillow, “think of me, if you won't think of yourself. What would I 
do ?" Еф: 
But Johnsy did not answer. Thelonesomest thing in all the world 
is a soul when it is making ready to go on its mysterious, far journey. 
The fancy seemed to possess her more strongly as one by one, the 
ties that bound her to friendship and to earth were loosed. 

The day wore away! and even through the twilight they could 
see the lone ivy leaf clining to its stem against the wall. And then, 
with the coming of the night the north wind was again loosed, while 
the rain still beat against the windows and pattered down from the low 
Dutch eaves. 

. When it was light enough Johnsy, the merciless, commanded that 
the shade be raised: 

The ivy leaf was still there. 

Johnsy lay for a long time looking at it. 
Sue, who was stirring her chicken broth over the gas stove. 

“Гуе been a bad girl, Sudie,” said Johnsy. “Something has 
made that last leaf stay there to show me how wicked I was. It isa 
sin to want to die. You may bring me a little broth now, and some 
milk with a little port in it, and—no ; bring me a hand-mirror first, 
and then pack some pillows about me, and I will sit up and watch you 
cook." 

An hour later she said : 
Bay of Naples." 

The doctor came in the after 
into the hallway as he left. 

“Eyen chances," said the doctor, 
inhis. “With good nursing you'll wi 
case I have downstairs. Behrman, 
artist, I believe. Pneumonia, too. 
attackisacute. There is no hope for him ; but he go 


today to be made more comfortable." 
The next day the doctor said to Sue : 


' And then she called to 


*Sudie some day I hope to paint the 
noon, and Sue had an excuse to go 


taking Sue's thin, shaking hand . 
n. And now I must see another 
his name is—some kind of an 
He is an old, weak man, and the 
es to the hospital 


“She’s out of danger. 
[ей 


on Sue came to the bed where Johnsy lay, 


And that afterno 
len shoulder 


contentedly knitting a very blue and very useless wool 
scarf, and put one arm around her, pillows and all. 


“J have something to tell you, white mouse," she said, "Mr 
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Behrman died of pneumonia today in the hospital. He was ill only 
two days. The janitor found him on the morning of the first day in 
his room downstairs helpless with pain. His shoes and clothing:were 
wet through and icy cold. They couldn't imagine where he had been 
on such a dreadful night. And then they found a lantern, still lighted, 
and a ladder that had been dragged from its place, and some scattered 
brushes, and a palette with green and yellow colours mixed on it; and 
—]ook out the window, dear, at the last ivy leaf on the wall. Didn't 
you wonder why it never fluttered or moved when the wind blew ? 
Ah, darling, it’s Behrman's masterpiece—he painted it there the night 
that the last leaf fell.” 


. all those years. 


George Orwell 


25. HOW I BEGAN TO WRITE 
7 
From a very early аре, perhaps the age of five or six, 1 knew 
that when I grew up I should be a writer. Between the ages of about 
seventeen and twenty-four I tried to abandon this idea, but I did so 
with the consciousness that I was outraging my true nature and that 
sooner or later I should have to settle down and wzite books. 

Т was the middle child of three, but three was a gap of five years 
on either side, and I barely saw my father before I was eight. For 
this and other reasons I was somewhat lonely, and I soon developed ` 
disagreeable mannerisms which made me unpopular throughout my 
schooldays. I had the lonely child’s habit of making up stories and 
holding conversations with imaginary persons, and I think from the 
very start my literery ambitions were mixed up with the feeling of 
being isolated and undervalued. 

I knew that I had a facility with words and a power of facing un- 
pleasant facts, and I felt that this created a sort of private world in 
which'I could get my own back for my failure in everyday life. 

Nevertheless the volume of serious—i.e. seriously intended— 
writing which I produced all through my childhood and boyhood would 
not amount to half a dozen pages. І wrote my first poem at the age 
of four or five, my mother taking it down to dictation. I cannot 
remember anything about it except that it was about a tiger and the 
tiger had ‘chairlike teeth'—a good enough phrase, but I fancy the 
poem was a plagiarism of Blake’s ‘Tiger, Tiger’. At eleven, when 
the war of 1914-18 broke out, I wrote a patriotic poem which was 
printed in the local newspaper, as was another, two years later, on the 
death.of Kitchener. From time to time, when I wasa bit older, I 
wrote bad and usually unfinished “nature poems.’ I also, about twice, 
attempted a short story which was a ghastly failure. That was the total 
of the would-be serious work that I actually set down on paper during 


However, throughout this time I did in a sense engage in literary 
activities. To begin with, there was the made-to-order stuff which I 
produced quickly, easily and without much pleasure to myself. Apart 
from school work, 1 wrote vers d’ occasion, semi-comic poems which 
I could turn out at what now seems to me astonishing speed—at 
fourteen I wrote a whole rhyming play, in imitation of Aristophanes, 
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їп about à week—and helped to edit school magazines, both printed 
and in manuscript. These magazines were the most pitiful burlesque 
stuff that you could imagine, and I took far less trouble with them 
than I now would with the cheapest journalism. 

But side by side with all this, for fifteen years or more I was 
carrying Out a literary exercise of a quite different kind: This was 
the making up of a continuous ‘Story’ about myself, a sort of diary 
existing only in the mind. 1 believe this is a common habit of children 
and adolescents. Asa very small child I used to imagine that I was, 
say, Robin Hood, and picture myself as the hero of thrilling adven- 
turers, but’ quite soon my ‘story’ ceased to be narcissistic in a crude 
way and became more and more à mere description of what I was 
doing and the things 1 saw. For minutes at a time this kind of thing 
would be running through my head : “He pushed the door open and 
entered the room. A yellow beam of sunlight, filtering through the 
muslia curtains, slanted on to the table, where a match-box, half-open, 
lay beside the inkpot. With his right hand in his pocket he moved 
across to the window. Down in, the street a tortoise-shell cat 
was chasing a dead leaf’ etc, etc. This habit continued till I was 
about twenty-five, right through my non-literary years. Although I 
had to search, and did search, for the right words, I seemed to be 
making this descriptive effort almost against my will, under a kind of 
compulsion from outside. The ‘story’ must, I suppose, have reflected 
the styles of the various writers I admired at different ages, but so far as 
I remember it always had the same meticulous descriptive quality. 
When I was about sixteen I suddenly discovered the joy of mere words 
ri.e. the sounds and associations of words. The lines from Paradise 
Lost— 

So hee with difficulty and labour hard 

Moved on: with difficulty and labour hee, 
which do not now seem to me so very wonderful, sent shivers 
down my backbone ; and the spelling thee’ for ‘he’ was an added 
pleasure. As for the need to describe things, I knew all about it already. 
So it is clear what kind of books I wanted to write, in so far as I could 
be said to want to write books at that time. I wanted to write епог- 
mous naturalistic novels with unhappy endings, fall of detailed des- 
criptions and arresting similes, and also full of purple passages in which 
words were used partly for the sake of their sound. And in fact my 
first completed novel, Burmese Days, which I wrote when I was thirty 
but projected much earlier, is rather that kind of book. 


J. B. Priestley 


26. TOO MANY PEOPLE 


I have decided that I cannot enjoy London any longer, not even 
on a short visit. 1 think it was our experience at the Circus that 


decided me. Assoonas we arrived in town the other day we bethought 


ourselves of the circus at Olympia and made up our minds to go that 


very afternoon. It never occurred to. us to book seats. Having 
lunched, we descended upon West Kensington like gods, our minds 
pleasantly humming with anticipation and full of circuses. For my 
own part, I was bent on seeing the hundred or so clowns it promised 
us. Professional clowns and clowning, the silly antics of serious people, 
are rare enough these days, and would be a refreshing change from 
the other and unprofessional kind of clowning one knows 50 well, 
the serious antics of silly people. We were in good time, and I saw 
us strolling inand dropping into comfortable seats, surrounded by the 
enthusiastic youngsters who would make up the larger part of the 
afternoon audience.. But when we arrived at the place, there seemed 
to be a revolution in progress. Olympia was being stormed as if it 
were another Bastille. Streams of people were coming away and great 
throngs were still -pressing forward. Uniformed attendants, with 


very hoarse voices and waxed moustaches, and looking like the ring- 
news that all tickets for 


master's poor relations, Were bawling out the h | ) 
the Circus that afternoon had been SO Notwithstanding their 
passionate reiteration, people, thousands and thousands of them, were 


still besieging the ticket-offices, perhaps in the hope of booking seats 
jved several days too late, 


for the following week. Clearly we had агг. 1 
and, feeling foolish, as опе always does in these circumstances, we 
withdrew into the bustling wilderness of West Kensington, clownless 
and disconsolate. 

This experience, from which I did not recover throughout our 
short stay, confirmed 2 suspicion I have entertained for some time, and 
I suddenly saw why it is that I enjoy these visits to London less and 
less. There are too many people in the place. One does not, of 
course, expect the city to be empty (how horrible it would be if it 
were!) ; the hum and bustle, f strange folks, are in- 
separable from one’s thought of the town ; and are indeed part of its 
attraction ; and I am not crying out here for vacant lengths of street, 
empty theatres, and deserted restaurants. I do not want а whole 
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city to myself, even if, in my heart of hearts, I believe that I ought to 
be supplied with опе if necessary. But there is a point past which a 
cheerful and comfortable bustle and busyness turn into detestable over- 
crowding, not heightening our pleasure but robbing us of it. We are 
elbowed out of enjoyment, so hustled and harassed in our search for 
entertainment that we had better be working. This is what seems to 
me to be happening in London. Not so many years ago there were 
just enough people about, in the streets and buses and shops and 
theatres and restaurants to animate the scene, giving it movement and 
colour and dramatic interest, so that one felt one was seeking pleasure 
in the world’s capital and enjoyed the gregarious thrill ; but at the 
same time there was ample room to move and enjoy at ease, and there 
was no necessity to push and jostle and book seats and rush for tables. 
Now it seems—it may be my fancy, for I have no figures to support me ; 
but there it is —that happy state of things has vanished, and as year 
follows year there seem to be more and more people walking the 
streets, waiting at shop counters, jumping on buses and tube trains, 
filling the theatres and hotels and restaurants and tea-shops. 

Where they all come from, these people, I cannot imagine ; but 
there they are, and more and more of them. I find the very trains up 
to town uncomfortably crowded these days. At whatever hour of 
the day I venture into some streets, such as Oxford Street or Ken- 
singhton High Street, I can hardly move along, so dense is the crowd. 
If I wish to go to a theatre, either all the seats are booked for weeks 
ahead or there is nothing left but some seat at the end of a back row. 
Even in the afternoon the places аге full. My only chance of dropping 
into a comfortable seat at a theatre at the last moment, it would seem, 
will have to depend on my writing a play myself and getting it pro- 
duced. No matter what hotel I stay at, there is hardly ever any choice 
of rooms, and the lounge is always uncomfortably crowded from 
breakfast time to midnight. Lunch is a scramble for a table and a 
disheartening tale of dishes that are ‘off’. There is not even a glimpse 
of solitude and quiet at tea-time. Dinner is another adventure more 
reminiscent of race-meetings and cup-ties than the serene and noble 
hour of refreshment. A late supper is not to be thought of, for by 
this time one has not heart to push and jostle in the chattering, gaping, 
elbowing mob. Even if, suddenly sick of it all, I decide to rush away 
and catch the very next train home, there is not a taxi to be had to 
take me to the station. And the trains that carry me back to the 

. country are still uncomfortably crowded. It is as if everybody had 
decided to leave the place the same moment that I had, and yet when I 
return again, they are all back, determined to crowd into the same 
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streets, to fill the theatre or restaurant before I arrive, and equally 
determined not to miss anything, not to dine and spend the evening 
at home, not to go to bed. Where do they come from ? Who are 
they ? Why do they not go and do some work, or visit a sick friend, 
or take a holiday in the Sudan ? Why is it that there are more and 
more of them every time I visit the city. ?. 

As soon as I am back in the country, the newspapers inform me 


` that everybody has left town or that there is a ‘slump’, and that theatri- 


cal managers and restauranteurs are complaining, but there are never 
any signs of anybody having left or of these ‘slumps’ the next time I 
arrive in town. And I have never been a lover of crowds, and now 
find myself disliking them more and more. If my pleasure depends 
upon my pushing'and jostling and snatching and grabbing among a 
crowd, I would rather go pleasureless. If I found Paradise itself 
crowded, with long queues waiting for wings and harps, I should ask 
to be turned out ; but they will surely order things better up there, and 
will reserve their crowding for the other region. I could devise a very 
pretty hell for myself. It would be one long Oxford Street without 
any side-roads whatever, and everybody would be compelled to keep 
moving, except certain fiends, assuming the shape of stout middle- 
aged-women, all umbrellas and elbows, who would be for ever wheel- 
ing round and standing and staring. All food and drink would have 
to be procured at cheap tea-shops, gigantic establishments deplorably 
understaffed and steaming with humanity. Enormous crowds would 
be pushing their way.in and out of these horrors all day, and anybody 
who did not join them, pressing in, elbowing a way from floor to 
floor, standing about for'a seat, then banging a bell for hours, would 
have to go without bite or sup. There would be no homes at all to 
£0 to, but just this endless crowded street, and at night the doomed 
Soul, which would be attached, of course, to а weary carcass, would 
have to seek accommodation in a hotel. There would be thousands 
of these huge, cheap, nasty places, and nine out of ten would always 
be full, so that the wretched creature would be compelled to trail from 
oneto another, encountering the sneers and hollow laughter of demons 
in the form of reception clerks and night porters. The rooms, when 
Secured at last, would always prove to be tiny garrets, and either dis- 
tressingly hot or insufferably cold. In all the crowds there would. 
never be a familiar face ; day-long the faces would go jumbling by. 
Sickening masses"of them, pale faces, faces with beaks, faces M 
Snouts ; but ili i { 
ine ү 
devilish touch But here is EXON It is obvi uS 
; z is obvious that after a few 
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weeks of this, most men would Бе so crowd-sick that they would 
suddenly begin screaming their hate of the throng about them, and 
would hurl themselves in the thick of it, determined to kill or be killed, 
or preferably both. They would want to batter in some of these 
idiotic faces, have one glorious baresark moment, and then, the in- 
furiated mob retaliating, find-happy oblivion. But, of course, they 
would not be able to do this. Their screams of rage would attract no 
attention, and their glows would not be noticed by the passers-by, 
being nothing but a kind of shadow play. Nothing would stop the 
procession of faces, the pushing and the jostling, the swarming crowd. 
Ifancy that the Hell of Too Many People would occupy a respectable 
place in the hierarchy infernal regions. 


J. B. Priestley 


27. TELEVIEWING 


Down here on the island, where I have rented a fine large set 
and where we have a powerful transmitting mast not far away, lama 
Viewer. We keep the set in a room originally intended for music, and 
I can sit in the dark there, viewing and viewing, without disturbing the 
rest ofthe household. Ilie back in an armchair, put my feet up on a 
Stool, and smoke and view away. Except when there are Test Matches, 
I do all my viewing after dinner. Wheezing a bit, heavy with food 
and drink, I waddle along the hall, switch on the set, drop into my 
chair and put my feet up, then peerinto my magic mirror like a fourteen- 
stone cigar-smoking Lady of Shalott. At first I told myself that 
I watched the set and its antics for strictly professional and technical 
reasons, but lately I have not had even a shadow ofthat excuse. Таш 
simply one of the Viewers. I have already passed uncounted hours 
half-hypnotised by the jiggling and noisy images. Sometimes I wonder 
if I am going outof my mind. Wehave been told that the worst is over 
after about four years, but long before that my outlook will have 
been so completely changed that I shall be a different person. I shall 
Probably be removed to an old:man's home. Let us hope these 
Places are equipped with good TV sets. 
In my capacity as a Viewer, I haveno intention of criticising adver- 
Sely and in detail the way things are done. Given this Strange 
medium and their own particular responsibilities, the people directing 
and handling the medium do almost all that can be reasonably expected 
of them. Most of them, I know, are enthusiasts ; if removed from 
TV they would feel they were in exile. I don’t imagine I could do it 
better myself. I think, I would be far worse than they are. Most of 
the familar jeers and sneers at their efforts seem to me quite unfair. 
ne difficulties they have to face are too lightly disregarded. The 
critics who attack them make little or no allowance for the black magic 
mecum itself, always discussing the entertainment provided 
Y had not been staring at a set but Sitting in a theatre, a cinema. 
да, ан ao not a word that follows must be taken 
DARE У у [е TV personnel. Good luck to you, boys 
m As anks a lot, Mary, Peter, Sylvia, Derek ! Butiran 
à 9, one of the regular customers, even though I never -:- 


S е Y 
Complain that one of my previous prejudices has been ^ 
P.—10 
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now I feel I must explain, as honestly as I know how, what the thing 
is doing to me. 

The genéral line about TV—I took it myself before I became a 
Viewer—is that it is terrifically exciting, immensely powerful, poten- 
tially very dangerous. Here is this miraculous medium that pours 
into the home, hour after hour, night after night, images so dazzling 
and enticing that it immediately outbids all other media for its tenancy 
of the mind and imagination. It can transform any licence-holder . 
into a well-informed and thoughtful student of all public affairs. It 
can turn children into future scholars of Trinity and Girton or into 
gunmen and molls. -So we are playing with fire and dynamite—but 
what fire, what dynamite ! Thisisthe kind of stuff I wrote and talked 
myself before I became a real Viewer. Now that I know what happens, 
I can no longer write and talk in this strain. Certainly the medium 
produces its own particular effects, undoubtedly has an influence of 
its own ; but these effects and this influence are very different from 
what they are generally imagined to Бе. Unless Iam a very peculiar 
Viewer, the alarmists have all been looking in the wrong direction. 
They are like a man who expects a. wolf at the door when he ought to 
be attending to the death-watch beetle in the woodwork. 

Instal à set, turn a switch—and hey presto !—here in a corner of 
the living-room is an ever-changing image of the whole wide, glittering, 
roaring world. Orsotheysay. Butthatis not quite how my viewing 
works. To begin with, it does not seem to bring the outside world 
closer to me but pushes it further away. There are times, after I have 
played the Lady of Shalott longer than usual, when this world is not 
here at all ; I feel I am taking a series.of peeps, perhaps from the 
darkened smoke room of a giant space-ship, at another planet, with 
whose noisy affairs I am not involved at all. Let me stare and idly 
listen long enough and I seem to have arrived at some theosophical 
astral-body-life-after-death. I am as little involved in or perturbed 
by all these conferences, departures and arrivals of shadowy Ministers, 
crashes and floods, strikes and lockouts, aircraft and racing cars, 
atomic plants or fishing villages, scientists and film stars, as some М 
Great White Master, a thousand years old, gazing into а crystal ball 
in Tibet. At most, these are—as oncof Yeats's characters observed’ 
in another connection—the dreams the drowsy gods breathe on the 
burnished mirror of the world. I remember ап old retired nannie, 
rather weak in the head, who when she visited the silent films thought 
everything she saw was part of one vast confused programme, an” 
astonishing but acceptable mixture of the Prince of Wales and cowboys 
and Indians and Stanley Baldwin and sinking ships and Jt-girls and 
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the Lord Mayor of London. She was an early Viewer. I know now 
exactly what she felt. Perhaps I am rather weak in the head 
too. ^ 

No sooner is any subject under review and discussion on the 
Screen than it is drained of all reality. The instrument itself, probably 
guided by some satanic intelligence hostile to our species, adds a fatal 
dream effect. Even what I thought were urgent burning problems 
Stop being problems at all. They are not settled, but thcir hash is. 
Somehow I no longer care what happens about Oil or Married Women 
At Work or Youth And the Churches To-day or What We Do With. 
The Old People or Whither Britain. I just view them. They might 
be bits from untidy and badly acted plays. Sometimes I don't know 
—ard don't care —if the gesticulating image of a Foreign Minister 
belongs to a real Foreign Minister or to an actor in one of those 
political plays we are always having. Неге on the screen the difference 
between Yugoslavia and Ruritania is hardly worth bothering about, 
After half an hour of The Future Of Our Fisheries or Africa At The 
Cross-roads, the programme personalities, bursting with fisheries or 
Africa, stare accusingly at me and ask me what I propose to do about 
it. They might as well know now that, as a Viewer, I don't propose 
to do anything about it. After they have given me a final earnest look 
and asked their last question, I stare at the credit titles, listen dreamily 
to the end music, wonder idly why Malcolm Muggeridge looks hand- 
Somer on the screen than off; where Woodrow Wyatt has acquired his 
new haughty “accent, light another pipe, and float into the next 
Programme. 

Perhaps it is Picture Parade or something of the sort, in which all 
the imbecilities of the film studio handouts and the fan magazines are 
Siven a kind of idiot dream life, especially—ah what golden moments ! 
—in the foyer at a gala premiere where celebrities of scteen and Stage 
Consent to smile at-us and tell us how exciting it all is, as if we didn't 
know, and are wished lots of luck. Asa Viewer I try not to miss one 
Of these occasions. To view one, smoking in the darkened room with 
Your feet up, is much better than actually being there, what with all © 
the dressing up, the heat and fuss, the pushing and shoving to get 
nearer the mike or the Press photographers. It is a dream gli 

m glimpse, 
carefully focused and timed, of a dream world, But it is all so exciting 
a Momy keeps telling us Viewers. Perhaps that is why I so tla 

myself laughing—all alone, there in the = 
à nervous due AN uu ecu" 
Some nights there seem to be doz 


] ens and dozens and dozens of 
People being interviewed, not just abo 


ut films but about. everything. 
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We go all over the place—inside and outside Ministries, home and 
abroad, to airports and railway stations, the sports grounds and fac- 
tories. The organisation of it all, the sheer technical achievements, 
are a credit to our civilisation.. The courtesy and friendliness are 
admirable: all the persons interviewed are for ever being thanked 
and wished good luck. People under Cabinet rank and sixty years of 
age are on Christian name terms at once. It is a wonderful and 
happy world, this of TV interviews. And perhaps that is why it is 
not a world in which anybody ever says anything. That might spoil 
it. Between the cordial Hellos and the charming Good-byes nothing 
much seems to háppen. We are either going to the interview or 
coming away from it. ‘Let us,’ they say proudly, ‘go to Coketown 
and talk to the Mayor himself, so now Jt’s. Over to Coketown—This is 
Coketown and here in the studio is the Mayor of Coketown, who has 
kindly consented to talk to us—Very good of you, Mr. Mayor-er 
what about this er campaign of yours, Mr. Mayor ?— Well, Reg, I 
think er I can say er we here in Coketown er hope to get it started 
fairly soon—Thank you, Mr. Mayor, and the best of luck—Thank 
you, Reg—And now we return you to London—This is London and 
that was the Mayor of Coketown being interviewed by our representa- 
tive, Reg Rowbottom—end now. . cd 

At first, when I was a new Viewer, 2 stranger in this magic world, 
I wanted the Mayor to say something, if only to justify all the trouble 
that had been taken to flash his image across the country. Now I 
know that this does not matter at. all, that what is important is that 
we Should keep jumping around, stare at a fresh face for a moment 
or two, then be off again. The instrument likes to do this, and it is 
the instrument that has us in its power. In this world of the magic 
tube, all the values are different. Here we are more interested in what 
the interviewer sounds and looks like than we are in what the inter- 
viewed person says. Viewing, I accept these topsy-turvy values. It 
is only afterwards, coming to my senses and thinking things over, I 
begin to question them.  Staring at the set, my mind almost a blank, 


' Тат quite ready to believe in TV personalities, the elite and aristocracy 


ofthis dream world. I do not ask what they have done, what massive 
talents they possess. They still have personalities where I, as a Viewer; 
a captive of the screen, have little or none. Not this Christmas-but 
possibly the next, when I may have seid good-bye to reality, I shall 
have no party of my own, perhaps will no longer understand what 
arrangements could be made for one ; I willattend, as a Viewer, a party 
of TV personalities, to enjoy the sparkle of the wine in {Бей p Ls 
to listen with joy to the crunching of their mince pies ; and o o wo 
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of them may look straight in my direction, to wish me a Merry 
Christmas Programme, a Happy New Year's Viewing. 
Meanwhile, sitting in the dark with my feet up, I feel I have Лай 

Fisheries or Africa or Youth And The Churches To-day. I couldn't 

j agree more about Married Women At Work or What We Do With 
The Old People or Whither Britain, and could hardly care less. We 
Viewers know now that we are such stuff as dreams are made on, that 
allis Maya, that For in and out, above, about, below, 'Tis nothing but 
a magic shadow-show. So it is easy to imagine oneself viewing.the 
next war, dreamily watching whole cities crumble to radioactive dust, 
catching a last glimpse of Manchester or Leeds in between a thirty- 
minute detective play and some light music and gipsy dancer. Never 
did a medium of information and entertainment arrive more oppor- 
tunely, to soothe thetormented mind, to ease the bewilderment of the 
soul. We may emerge from our four or five year's bondage to it, 
having at last achieved detachment, for ever untroubled and smiling, 
finally victorious over the technique and the instrument. Already we 

` Viewers, when not viewing, have begun to whisper to one another 
that the more we elaborate our means of communication, the less we 
communicate. Some words on a page can be unforgettable. The 
memory of an actor, moving and speaking on a platform, may haunt 
us all our lives. Then the inventors and technicians arrive, the costs 
tise prodigiously, the complication sets in, and we get film and radio, 
far less potent and memorable. The inventors and technicians, in a 
frenzy, with millions of money behind them, invade the home with TV, 
adding more and more images to sound, performing miracles with 
time and space, bringing in colour, stereoscopic sight, everything. 
And out of the mountain of invention and technique, finance and 


organisation, comes a little dream mouse. ‘Not bad,’ we Viewers cry. 
"What next 7 


a> 


Bertrand Russell 


28. THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


For over two thousand years it has been the custom among 
earnest moralists to decry happiness as something degraded and un- 
worthy. The Stoics, for centuries, attacked Epicurus, who preached 
happiness ; they said that his wasa pig's philosophy, and showed their 
superior virtue by inventing scandalous lies about him. One of 
them, Cleanthes, wanted Aristarchus persecuted .for advocating the 
Copernican system of astronomy ; another, Marcus Aurelius, perse- 
cuted the Christians ; one of the most famous of them, Seneca, abetted 
Nero's abominations, amassed a vast fortune, and lent money to 
Boadicea at such an exorbitant rate of interest that she was driven _ 
into rebellion. So much for antiquity. Skipping the next 2,000: 
years, we come to the German professors who invented the diastrous 
theories that led Germany to its downfall and the rest of the world 
to its present perilous state ; all these learned men despised happiness, 
as did their British imitator, Carlyle, who is never weary of telling us 
that we ought to eschew happiness in favour of blessedness. He 
found blessedness in rather odd places : Cromwell's Irish massacres, 
Frederick the Great's bloodthirsty perfidy, 'and Governor Eyre's 
Jamaican brutality. In fact, contempt for happiness is usually con- 
tempt for other people's happiness, and is an elegant. disguise for 
‚ hatred of the human race. Even when a man genuinely sacrificed his 
own happiness in favour of something that he thinks nobler, he is apt 
to remain envious of those who enjoy a lesser degree of nobility, and 
this envy will, all too often, make those who think themselves saints 
cruel and destructive... 
*People who have theories as to how one should.live tend to 
forget the limitations of nature. If your way of life involves constant 
_ restraint of impulse for the sake of some one supreme aim that you 
have set yourself, it is likely that the aim will become incréasingly 
distateful because of the efforts that it demands ; impulse, denied its 
normal outlets, will find others, probably in spite; pleasure, if you allow 
yourself any at all, will be dissociated from the main current of your 
life, and will become Bacchic and frivolous. Such pleasure brings 
no happiness, but only a deeper despair. 
It is а commonplace among moralists that you cannot get happi- 
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ness by pursuing it. This is only true if you pursue it unwisely. 
Gamblers at Monte Carlo are pursuing money and most of them lose 
it instead, but there are other ways of pursuing money which often 
succeed. So itis with happiness. If you pursue it by means of drink, 
you are forgetting the hangover. Epicurus pursued it by living in 
congenial society and eating only dry bread, supplemented by a little 
cheese on feast days. His method proved successful, in his case, but 


“he was a valetudinarian, and most people would need something more 


vigorous. For most people the pursuit of happiness, unless supple- 
mented in various ways, is too abstract and theoretical to be adequate 
as a personal rule of life. But I think that whatever Personal rule of 
life you may choose, it should not, except in rare heroic cases, be 
i i ith happiness. ) ас 
К aka people who have the material соло 
of happiness, i.e. health and a sufficient income and who, дара d 
аге profoundly unhappy. This is especially true in aee Av 
cases it would seem as if the fault must lie with a wrong t үү [е 
how to live is wrong. We imagine ourselves more different d 
animalsthan weare. Animalslive on impulse, and are happy as long 
as external conditions are favourable. If you have a cat, it will enjoy 
life if it has food and warmth and opportunities for an occasional 
night on the tiles. Your needs are more complex than those of your 
cat, but they still have their basis in instinct. In civilized societies, 
especially in English-speaking societies, this is too apt to be forgotten. 
People propose to themselves some one paramount objective, and 
Testrain all impulses that do not minister to It. A businessman may be 
şo anxious to grow rich that to this end he Sacrifices health and the 
private affections. When at last he has become rich, no pleasure 
remains to him except harrying other people by exhortations to imitate 
hisnobleexample. Many rich ladies, although nature has not endowed 
them with any spontaneous pleasure in literature Or art, decide to be 
thought cultured, and spend boring hours learning the right thing to 
Say about fashionable new books. It does not occur to them that 
books are written to give delight, not to afford opportunities for a dusty 
Snobbism. Ч 

If you look about you at the men and women whom you can call 
happy, you will see that they all have certain things in common. The 
most important of these things is an activity which at most times is 
enjoyable on its own account, and which, in addition gradually builds 
UP something that you are glad to see coming into existence. Women 
Who take an instinctive pleasure in their children (which many women, 
“Specially educated women, do not) can get this kind of satisfaction 


( 
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out of bringing up a family. Artists and authors and men of science 
get happiness in this way if their own work seems good to them. But 
there are many humbler forms of the same kind of pleasure. Many 
men who spend their working life in the city devote their week-ends 
to voluntary and unremunerated toil in their gardens, and when the 
spring comes they experience all the joys of having created beauty. 

It is impossible to be happy without activity, but it is also impos- 
sible to be happy if the activity is excessive or of a repulsive kind. 
Activity is agreeable when it is directed very obviously to a desired end 
and is not in itself contrary to impulse. A dog will pursue rabbits to 
the point of complete exhaustion and be happy all the time, but if you 
put the dog on a treadmill and gave him a good dinner after half an 
hour, he would not be happy till he got the dinner, because he would 
not have been engaged in a natural activity meanwhile. One of the 
difficulties of our time is that, in a complex modern society, few of the 
things that have to be done have the naturalness of hunting. The 
consequence is that most people, in a technically advanced community, 
have to find their happiness outside the work by which they make 
their living. And if their work is exhausting their pleasures will tend 
to be passive. Watching a football match or going to the cinema 
leaves little satisfaction afterwards, and does not in a degree gratify 
creative impulses. The satisfaction of the players, who are active, 
is a quite different order. 

The wish to be respected by neighbours and the fear of being 
despised by them drive men and women (especially women) into ways 
of behaviour which are not prompted by any spontaneous inpulse. 
The person who is always ‘correct’ is always bored or almost always. 
It is heartrending to watch mothers teaching their children to curb 
their joy oflife and become sedate puppets, lest they should be thought 
to belong to a lower social class than that to which their parents aspire. 

The pursuit of social success, in the form of prestige or power or 
both, is the most important obstacle to happiness in a competitive . 
Society. I am not denying that success is an ingredient in happiness— 
to some, a very important ingredient. But it does not, by itself. 
Suffice to satisfy most people. You may be rich and admired, but if 
you have no friends, no interests, no spontaneous useless pleasures: 
you will be miserable. Living for social success is one form of living 
by ad S A р theory is dusty and desiccating. 5 
MU ne E S o is healthy and has enough to eat is to be 
antazonistie, Wrote a EE. that, at first sight, might seem 
E EA EY › first, of a stable framework built round 

Purpose, and second, of what may be called ‘play’, that is to 
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say, ofthingsthat are done merely because they are fun and not because 
they serve some serious end. The settled framework must be an 
embodiment of fairly constant impulses e.g. those connected with 
family or work. If the family has become steadily hateful, or the 
work uniformly irks me, théy can no longer bring happiness ; but it 
18 worth-while to endure occasional hatefulness or irksomeness if they 
are not felt continually. And they are much less likely to be felt 
` continually if advantage is taken of opportunities for ‘play’. 

The whole subject of happiness has, in my opinion, been treated 
too solemnly. It has been thought that men cannot be happy without 
a theory of life or a religion. Perhaps those who have been rendered 
unhappy by a bad theory may need a better theory to help them to 
Tecovery, just as you may need a tonic when you have been ill. But 
when things are normal a man should be healthy without a tonic and 
happy without a theory. It is the simple things that really matter. If 
a man delights іп his wife and children, has success in work and finds 
pleasure in the alternation of day and night, spring and autumn, he 
"will be happy whatever his philosophy may be. If, on the other hand, 
he finds his wife hateful, his children’s noise unendurable, and the 
Office a nightmare, if in the day-time he longs for night, and at night 
he sighs for the light of day—then what he needs is not a new philo- 
sophy but a new regimen—a different diet, or more exercise, or what 
not. Man is an animal, and his happiness depends upon his physio- 
logy more than he likes to think. This is a humble conclusion, but I 
cannot make myself disbelieve it. Unhappy businessmen, I am 
convinced, would increase their happiness more by walking six miles 
every day than by any conceivable change of philosophy. This, 
incidentally, was the opinion of Jefferson, who on this ground deplored 
the horse. Language would have failed if he could have foreseen the 
motor car. 


G. B. Shaw 


29. IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 


All autobiographies are lies. I do not mean unconscious, un- 
intentional lies : I mean deliberate lies. No man is bad enough to 
tell the truth about himself during his lifetime, involving, as it must, 
the truth about his family and his friends and colleagues. And no 
man is good enough to tell the truth to posterity in a document which 
he suppresses until there is nobody left alive to contradict him. ; 


I speak with the more confidence on the subject because I have. 


myself tried the experiment, within certain timid limits, of being 
candidly autobiographical. But I have produced no permanent 
impression, because nobody has ever believed me. I once told a 
fellow-critic (A. B. Walkley) some facts about my family. 


My paternal grandmother had fifteen children'in the first twenty- ` 


two years of her marriage... Of the fifteen she managed to bring up 
eleven, thus providing me with all but a dozen uncles and aunts and 
innumerable cousins on my, father’s side“ alone. My maternal 
grand-father married twice and had eight children, of whom only 
one died unmarried and childless. 

Such families are rare nowadays ; but in Ireland in the middle of 
the nineteenth century we thought nothing of them, ill as we could 
afford them. Like most fertile clans mine did not consist exclusively 
of teetotallers ; nor did all its members remain until death up to the 
very moderate standard of legal sanity: One of them discovered а 
perfectly original method of suicide. If was simple to the verge of 
triteness ; yet no human being had ever thought of it before. It was 
also amusing. Bnt in the act of carrying it out my relative jammed 
the mechanism of his heart and died about a second before he succeeded 
in killing himself. The coroner’s jury found that he died ‘from 
natural causes’ ; and the secret of the suicide was kept, not only from 
the public, but from most of the family. 

. I revealed that secret im private conversation to Walkley. He 
shrieked with laughter, and printed the whole story in his next 
causerie. It never for a moment occurred to him that it was true. 
Meanwhile, the extent to which I stood compromised with my relative $ 
widow and brothers and sisters may be imagined. 

Twice in my life I have given prosaically truthful instructions t9 
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Solicitors, and had been surprised to find that they were not carried 
out. They thought I must be romancing or joking. 

If I weré to attempt to write genuine autobiography here, the 
same difficulty would arise. I should give mortal offence to the few 
relatives who would know that I was writing the truth ; and nobody 
else would believe me. Йй ў : 

I am in the further difficulty that I have not yet ascertained the 
truth about myself. For instance, how far I am mad, and how far I 
am sane ? Ido not know. My specific talent has enabled me to 
cut a figure in my profession in.London ; but a man may, like Don 
Quixote, be clever enough to cut a figure, and yet be stark mad. 

A critic recently described me as having ‘a kindly dislike of my 
fellow creatures. Dread would have been nearer the mark than 
dislike ; for man is the only animal of which I am thoroughly and 
cravenly afraid. I have never thought much of the courage of a lion 
tamer. Inside the cage he is at least safe from other men. There is 
less harm in a well-fed lion. It has no ideals, no sect, no party, no 
nation, no class : in short no reason for destroying anything it does 
Not want to eat. In the Mexican war, the Amc icans burnt the 
Spanish fleet, and finally had to drag wounded me.. out of hulls SURG 
had become furnaces. The effect of this on one of the American 
Commanders was to make him assemble his men and tell them that 
he wished to declare before them that he believed in God Almighty. 
No lion would have done that. On reading it, and observing that the 
newspapers, representing normal public opinion, seemed to consider 
It a very creditable, natural and impressively pious incident, I came to 
the conclusion that I must be mad. At all events, if I am sane, the 
Test of the woild ought not to be at large. We cannot both see things 
as they really are. 

My father was an Irish Protestant gentleman of the downstart 
race of younger sons. He had no inheritence, no profession, no 
manual Skill, no qualification of any sort for any definite social 

unction, He must have had some elementary education ; for he 
Could read and write and keep accounts more or less accurately ; and 
ое and dressed like an Irish educated gentleman and not like а 
TN porter. But he certainly had not a university degree ; and І 
dE. Lom him speak of any school or college of which he could claim 
is d umnus. He had, however, been brought up to believe that 
Шат PR virtue of gentility in all Shaws as partisans of 

: Hes onqueror (the Dutch William of glorious, pious and 
estates in CS not the Norman adventurer) and owners of landed 
‘teland or their relatives. Such younger sons as had out- 
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standing.ability made for Dublin, where one of them founded the 
Royal Bauk, which old people in my boyhood still called Shaw's Bank. 
He was made a baronet and founded the Dublin Shaws in a family 
seat called Bushy Park out Rathfarnham Way. My father was a second 
cousin of the baronet, and was privileged to hire a carriage and attend 
the Bushy Park funerals, besides having a right to an invitation to 
certain family parties there. Necessarily all the Shaws were Protestants 
and snobs. М 

On the strength of his snobbery my father, after condescending 
to a clerkship or two, managed to assert his family claim on the State 
with sufficient success to obtain a post in the Four Courts (the Irish 
Palais de Justice) The post was abolished and he was pensioned off. 
He sold the pension, and embarked with the proceeds in the corn 
trade, of which he had not the slightest knowledge ; nor did he acquire 
much, as far as І can judge, to the day of his death. There was a mill 
alittle way out in the country, which perhaps paid its own rent, since 
the machinery was kept in motion. But its chief use, I believe, was 
to amuse me and my two boon companions, the sons of my father’s 
partner. 

I believe Ireland; as far as the Protestant gentry is concerned, to 
be the most irreligious country in the world. I was christened by my 
uncle ; and as my godfather was intoxicatedand did not turn up, the 
sexton was ordered to promise and vow in his place, precisely as my 
uncle might have ordered him to put more coals on the vestry fire, I 
was never confirmed ; and I believe my parents never were either. Of 
the seriousness with which English families took this rite I had no 
conception ; for Irish Protestantism was not then a religion : it was 
a side in political faction, a class prejudice, a conviction that Roman 
Catholics are socially inferior persons who will go to hell when they 
die and leave Heaven in the exclusive possession of Protestant ladies 
and gentlemen. In my childhood I was sent every Sunday to Sunday- 
school where genteel little children repeated texts, and were rewarded 
with cards inscribed with them. After an hour of this we were 
marched into the adjoining church, to sit round the altar rails and 
fidget there until our neighbours must have wished the Service over as 
heartily as we did. I suffered this, not for my salvation, but because 
my father’s respectability demanded it. When we went to live in 
Dalkey we broke with the observance and never resumed it. 


And now, what power did I find in Ireland religious enough to 
redeem me from this abomination of desolation ? Quite simply, the 
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,power of Art. My mother, as it happened, had a considerable musical 
talent. In order to exercise it seriously, she had to associate with 
other people who had musical talent. Му first doubt as to whether 
God could really be а good Protestant was suggested by the fact that 
the best voices available for combination with my mother's in the 
works of.the great composers had been unaccountably vouchsafed 
to Roman Catholics. Even the Divine gentility was presently called 
in question ; for some of thesevocalists were undeniably shopkeepers. 
If the best tenor, undeniably a Catholic, was at least an accountant, 
the buffo was a frank stationer. 

There was no help from it ; if my mother was to do anything but 
sing silly ballads in drawing rooms, she had to associate herself on an 
entirely unsecterian footing with people of like artistic gifts without 
the smallest reference to creed or class. She must actually permit 
herself to be approached by Roman Catholic priests, and at their 
invitation to enter that house of Belial, the Roman Catholic chapel 
and sing the Masses of Mozart there. If religion is that which binds 
men to one another and irreligion that which sunders, then must I 
testify that I found the religion of my country in its musical genius and 
its irreligion in its churches and drawing rooms. 
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Glossary / gloseri / 


(Figures in brackets indicate the page numbers in the text ) 


‘ab.so.lute (33) /ebsalut/ 
ac. '‘com.pa.nied (29)/akampnid/ 
ac. 'com.plished (30) /skamplift/ 
ac. 'cor.ding.ly (7) /akodrglt/ 
ac. 'cus.tomed (34) /akastamd/ 
a. lchieve.ment (65) /atfivmant/ 
ad. 'ven.ture (65) [advent [ә/ 
ad. 'ver.tise.ment (102) 
` [advstrsmont/ 
lae.ro.plane (78) /eorapletn/ 
ag. 'ree.ment (103) /egrimant/ 
al. 'ter.na.tive (78) /altsnativ/ 
la.ma.teurs (67) /emotaz/ 
a. ‘maze:ment (106) /omerzmont/ 
an. !ni.hi.la.ted (91) /anaraleitid/ 
an. 'nounced (97) /anaunst/ 
a. 'po.lo.gize (13) /apoledsaiz/ 
ap. 'pa.rent.ly (66) /opzrntli/ 
ap.per. 'tain.ing (76) /zpetein19/ 
ap. 'pre.ci.ate (77) /apri freit/ 
ap.pre. 'hen.ded. (77) 
[&prihendid/ 
ap. 'pro.pri.ate (77) /epraupriat/ 
lar.gu.ment (76) /agjomont/ 
ar.ti. 'fi.cial (77) /atif1f1/ 
as.cer. ltain.ing (77) /zseteinry/ 
as. lso.ci.a ted (65) /әѕәс ftertid/ 
‚а. Ithwart (65) /a0wat/ 
lat.mos phere (6) /ztmeosfra/ 
'at.ti.tude (66) /etitjud/ 
au. 'tho.ri.ty (75) /a8orati/ 
au.to. !ma.tic (7) /otametik/ 
au to. 'ma.tion (7) /otamerfn/ 
a. 'vail.a.ble (34) /averlabl/ 
be.ne. ffi.cial.ly (67) /benifrfIr/ 
be. 'tween (36) /bitwin/ 
'boo.me.rang (6) /bumeren/ 
Ipra.zen.ing (96) /bretznin/ 
'bur.geon.ing (65) /badzantn/ 
Ical.cu.la.ting (7) /kelkjolettry/ 
lar.tridge (30) /katridz/ 
cha.rac.te. 'ris.tic (6) 
[keriktorrstik/ 


cir.cum.lo. ‘cu.tion (77) 
[sskomlokju fn/ 
lcir.cum.stan.ces (77) 
/s3kamstensiz/ 
ci.vi.li. 'za.tion (6) /stvilaizerfn/ 
col ‘lapsed (32) /kalzpst/ 
Icom.for.ta.ble (36) /kamfatobl/ 
Icom.men.ted (30) /komentrd/ 
com. !mo.tion (35) /kemoufn/ 
com. 'mu.ni.ty (6) /komjunetr/ 
com. !pa.nion (63) /kompznian/ 
com. 'pe.ted (29) /kampitid/ 
cor. |pe.ti.tors (29) /kempetitez/- 
com.pe. 'ti.tion (29) /kompotifp/ 
con.cen. 'tra.tion (67) 
[konsntrerfn/ 
con. 'fron ted.(34) /kanfrantid/ 
con.sti. !tu.tion (33)/konstitjufn/ 
con. 'ti.nu.al.ly (74) [kentrnjoolr/ 
con.ver. 'sa.tion (75)/konveserfn/ 
con. 'vin.cing (76) /kanvinsip/ ' 
lcri.ti.cal (79) /kritikl/ 
'cul.mi.na ting (66)/kAImimertry/ 
Icul.ti.vate (76) /kaltivert/ 
Icu.rious (104) /kjuartas/ 
de 'barred (77) /dibad/ 
de. 'li.ber.ate (30) /diltbareit/ 
de. 'li.cious (74) /dilifas/ 
de.mo. 'cra.tic (67) /demakretrk/ 
de. !ser.ted (65) /dizstid/ 


, de. 'ter.mine (99) /ditamin/ 


de. 've.lop (6) /divelap/ 

dic.tion.ary (74) /dik fnrr/ 

Idif.fi.cul.ties (74) /difik(o)It1z/ 

di. 'rec.ted (7) /direktrd/ 

dis. 'co.ve.ry (7) /diskavri/ 

е. 'co.no my (66) /ikonam1/ 

e. 'la,bo.rate (77) [ШгаЬгә{/ 

е le.vate (78) /elavert/ 

е. 'man.cj.pate (104)/1mznsipeit/ 

е. 'merged (35) /tmadzd/ 

en. 'cour.age.ment (89) 
[mkaridamant/ 


е.пег. 'ge.tie (86) Jenadsetik/ 


GLOSSARY 


en.ter. 'tain.ment (78) 
[entateramont/ 
en, 'thu.si.asm (66) /in0juziezm/ 
en. lvir.on ment (6) 
/Invaternmant/ 
es. 'sen.tial (74) /тзеп [1/ y 
leu.phe.mism (77) /jufomizm/ 
le.vo.lu.tion (66) /ivalufn/ 
ex. 'am.ples (75) /tgzamplz/ 
ex. !рес tant (66) /1kspektont/ 
ex. 'pec.ted (34) /1kspektid/ 
ex.pe. 'di.tion (29) /ekspidifc/ 
ex. !pen.di.ture (66)/tkspendit /ә/ 
ex. 'pan.sive (94) /ikspensiv/ 
ex. 'per.ience (75) /iksprarions/ 
ex. !ро.пепї (65) /ikspaunant/ 
ex. 'tra.or.di.na.ry (87) 
' /ikstrodnri/ 
ex. 'treme.ly (66) /1kstriml1/ 
fa. 'mi.lia.rised (67)/familtaraizd/ 
fare. !well (65) /feawel/ 
fi.dget.ed (101) /fidsiud/ 
for. Погп (65) /fslon/ 
fre. 'quent.ly (67) /frikwentli/ 
fun.da, 'men.tal (67) 
/fandamentl/ 
!ge.nu.ine.ly (75) [dsenjvinlt/ 
gra.ti.fii. lca.tion (78) 
[gratifiker fn] 
he.ca.tomb (93) /hekatum/ 
_ his. !to.ri.cal (6) [historikl/ 
hos. !pi.ta.ble (6) /haspitabl/ 
hos.pi. 'ta.li.ty (34) /hospitzeliti/ 
hub.bub (34) /habab/ 
ig.no.rance (29) /ignarans/ 
il. le.gal (74) [iligl] 
1. Ima.gi.na.ry (33) [rmedzinrr/ 
1.ma.gi. 'na.tion (77) 
4 /imedzine1fn/ 
im. 'me.diate.ly (30) /imidtath/ 
im. 'promp.tu (29) /impromptju/ 
In.can, 'des.ccnt (92) 
T : /inkendesnt/ 
10. ‘cen.dia.ties (92) /insendtariz/ 
1D. 'Com.pa.ra.ble (65) 
[imkomprobl/ 


in. lcre.di.ble (35) /inkredabl/ 
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in.de. 'pen.dent (7)/tndipendant/ 
in.des. kri.ba.ble (66) 

: [indiskrarbobl/ 
in.dis. !pu.ta.ble (66) 
- /\ndispjutabl/ 
in.di. 'vi.dual (77) /individzosl/ 

in. 'dus.trial (7) /indastrial/ 

in. 'flic.tion (65) /inflik {nf 

in. or. 'ma.tion (75) linfomerfuf 
їп. ha.bi.tants (77)/tohebitants/ 
In.spi. 'ra.tion (74) Inspirer (n/ 
ins.tru.ment (65) /instromont/ 
in. ltan.giLie (4) /intehdzabl/ 
in. 'tense.ly (76) /intenslt/ 

in.ter. 'fe.rence (74) [intofrorans/ 
in. 'ter.mi.na.ble(65)/Ints mrnabl/ 


“in.ter.es.ting (76) /intrastin/ 


in. 'tér.pre.ters (90) /ints pritoz/ 
in.ter. ‘rupt (79) /Intarapt/ 
lin.tri.cate (66) /intrikat/ 
і.гі. 'des.cent (103) /iridesnt/ 
in. va.ria.bly (30) /Inveariabli/ 
in.ves.ti. 'ga.tion (90) Е 
[investiget ( n] 
ir. 're.le.vant (76) /irelavont/ 
Ja.pa. 'nese (90) |daeponiz/ 
li.mi. 'ta.tions (74): /Itmttetf nz] 
li.te.ra.ry (76) /litarort/ 
lli.te.ra.ture- (65) /litratfa/ 
'lo.gi.cal.ly (74) /lodarkit/ 
ma.ga. !zines (75) /megazinz/ 
Ima. jes.ty (79) [mædzəstı/- 
ma. 'te.rial (75) /matiariol/ 
'mea.sured (33) /mezəd/ 
Ime.di.cine (32) /medsn/ 
'me.lan.cho.ly (78) /melonkoli/ 
'me.naced (65) /menast/ 
mil lion. 'aire (66) /milianea/ 
‘mi ni.num (66) /minimam/ 
Imul:ti.tude (66) /maltitjud/ 
mu. 'si.cian (77) /mjuzifn/ 
Imu.tu.al.ly (77) /mjut foali/ 
Ina.tur.al.ly (76) /netfarlt/ 
!пе.сеѕ.ѕа.гу (30) [nesasri/ 
‘aur.se.ty (104) /nssri] 
ob.sti.nate.ly (100) /obsting 
о. 'pi.nion (32) Гәрітәпј Mi 
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op.por. 'tu.ni.ty(77)/opatfjuniti/ 'rum.maged (87) /ramid3d/ 


'g,ra.to.ry (67) /orateri/ 
o. 'rien.tal (66) /rrentl/ 
pa.ra. 'dox.i.cal (76) /pzra- 
doksikl/ 
Ipa.ra.graph (76) /peragraf/ 
par. 'ti.ci.pa.ting (77) 
/patisipertin/ 
par. 'ti.cu.lar (74) /patrkjule/ 
pa. 'vi lioa (65) /рәуШәп/ 
рег. !ni.cious (33) /panrfos/ 
Ipre.fe.ra.bly (34) /prefrabli/ 
pre. !li.mi.na.ry (66) 
[prilimrnorr/ 
pre pa. 'ra.tions (75) 
[preparer fnz/ 
!pre.sent.]y (35) /prezntlr/ 
pre.sen. 'ta.tion (75) 
[preznterf n/ 
pre. 'tence (77) /pritens/ 
lpri.vi.lege (7) /privilidz/ 
Ipro.mised (76) /promist/ . 
ra.con. 'teur (67) /rekont3/ 
're.fer.ence (77) /refrus/ 
ге. li.te.rate (101) /rntoreit/ 
ге. lieved (36) /rilivd/ 
Ire.mons.trate (105) 
[remonstreit/ 
re.pe. 'ti.tion (7) /repotrfn/ 
res.pon.si. 'bi.li.ty (7) 
[risponsobilotr/ 
res, 'pon.sive.ly (76) 
/tisponsivli/ 
rhe. 'to.ri.cal (77)] ritorikl/ 


scien. 'ti.fic (7)/ sarentrfik/ 
'se.pa.rate.ly (67) separeitlr/ 
'se.rious.ly (77) /srarroslt/ 
'smirk.ing. (95) /smski/ 
spe.cu. 'la.tion (68) 
[spekjolerfn/ 
Ispi.rit (34) /spirit/ 
suc. 'ces.siv (102) /saksestv/ 
'sud.den.ness (66) /sadnnis/ 
suf ‘fi cient (36) /safifnt/ 
sug. 'ges.tion (29) /sedsost fon/ 
su. 'preme (65) /suprim/ 
sur. 'round.ed (91) /saraundid/ 
sym.pa. 'the.tic (78) 
/srmpaGetik/ 
tech. 'no.logy (6) /teknoladz1/ . 
Iter.ri.fy.ing (3) /terifaun/ 
Ite.thered (34) /tedad/ 
to. !ge.ther (33) /togeó2/ 
to. !ma.toes (87) /tamatauz/ 
'tra.ge.dy (75) /treadzadr/ 
Itri. umph (67) /traramf/ 
un.de. 'ni.able (65) /Andsnatabl/ 
un.ac. 'coun.ta.ble (31) 
[^nokauntobl/ 
un.der. 'stan.da.ble (36) 
[^ndastendobI/ 
un.der. 'stand.ing (70) 
/andastzndin/ 
ve.ge. 'ta.tion (91) /vedziterfin/ 
'ver.bi.age (77) /vabuid3/ 
'wreathed, (65) /riód/ 
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